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WHAT THEY SAY. 

PRESIDENT Harris, Amherst College: Avery 
good order is the small college for a liberal educa- 
tion, the university for graduate and professional 
study. 

J. L. Hueuxs: My first point is to get the 
teachers to believe that they don’t know every- 
thing; that there is something to learn just as long 
as they live, and that progress is joy as well as 
duty. 

ARNOLD Tompkins: No, it is faith in the ex- 
hilarating touch of the mind with living truth that 
saves both teacher and pupil from the quackery of 
superficial and temporizing devices as against nat- 
ural and constitutional procedure. 

SUPERINTENDENT E. M.VanCceve, Steubenville, 
O.: Those teachers who have lost the progressive 
spirit and continually hark back tothe past as 
good enough are first to be pitied, then if possible 
inspired toa new view, and if altogether dead 
kindly laid away. 

Dr. Davip STARR JorDAN, Stanford University: 
It is our part in life to work with all our strength 
toward the realization of ideal humanity, to add 
one more link to the chain which joins the man- 
brute of the past, through the man of the present, 
to the man of the future. The man who is likest 
Him, we have chosen for our ideal. 

SUPERINTENDENT M. L. PeExrin, Wellesley, 
Mass.: The teacher who fully realizes the pres- 
ent American conditions, who is the farthest pos- 
sible from a pedant, who lives in the world as it is, 
who comprehends those practical needs of the 
child of the future generation, who has the same 
good qualities which she will impart to the child, 
—such a teacher will do more to advance the 
methods of education than all the. theorists. 

PRESIDENT N. M. But_Ler,ColumbiaUniversity : 
The real fact is that the colleges and professional 
schools are too often not only wasting the time of 
their students and the money of the communities 
which support them, but they are doing a griev- 
ous injury to the youth committed to their care by 
encouraging them to dawdle, on the pretence of 
affording them leisure to grow and to think. The 
right use of leisure is an accomplishment reserved 
for the trained and cultivated mind. Adolescent 
youth has no information on this subject and not 
much capacity. 


INTERRELATION OF FUNCTIONS IN A CITY 
SCHOOL SYSTEM. 


BY MRS. ELLA FLAGG YOUNG, 
Principal of Chicago Normal School, Chicago, Ill. 


THE CITY NORMAL OR TRAINING SCHOOL. 


The subject of the afternoon indicates the ex- 
istence of contradictory conditions in the school 
systems of large cities. The phrase, inter-relation 
of functions, suggests an attempt to harmonize 
the three forces represented in the discussion; but, 
the sub-topic, “The City System, To What Extent 
Should It Be Influenced?” changes the question 
to a consideration of the reason why there is failure 
to exert influence which is commensurate with as- 
sumed powers. The problem stated definitely in 
its bearing on the third division of the forces men- 
tioned in the topic is something like this: The city 
normal school should be a recognized power in 
the system of which it is a part; it does not com- 
mand the respect and co-operation of the high 
school faculties, and all of the elementary school 
principals and teachers—Why? 

The solution of this problent may be found in a 
generalized answer to the question, The city sys- 
tem, to what extent should it be influenced by the 
city normal school? and in a frank statement of the 
difficulties experienced at the points of least effi- 
ciency. Graduation from a city normal school, 
service at the head of a practice school and in the 
academic department of a normal school, and 
membership in a state board of education whose 
interest lies in the normal wniversity make it 
possible for me to discuss the weakness of the 
normal without incurring the suspicion of hostility 
to that school, which, notwithstanding its weak- 
ness, represents the best efforts making for the 
advancement of the elementary schools. Some 
day the high school will be included in those to be 
aided by the normal school. 

The function of the normal school, whether ex- 
ercised within the limits of a state or a city, would 
be generalized in the same terms: It is to maintain 
a high standard of life in the school system. The 
normal school fails of its purpose if it does not 
nourish the school system, making the reality of 
life more definitive and the charm more genuine. 

There are two groups of persons whom the 
normal school aims to influence directly—those 
preparing to teach and those engaged in teaching. 

Difference in the extent of territory of which the 
training school or college is the centre does not 
affect the generalization of the function of a state 
or acity normal school. In questions of detail, 
however, there are modifications arising because of 
the close proximity of the schools with which the 
city normal is identified, modifications that are not 
apparent in the state school. The rapid increase in 
the membership of the lowest primary grades, es- 
pecially in the crowded districts peopled with immi- 
grants from the continent of Europe, made it evi- 
dent to city superintendents at an early date that 
cheap service quickly prepared was eminently de- 
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sirable. Because of the emphasis thrown on the de- 
sirability of cheap labor, the city normal school 
was founded on that practice, which under the 
peculiar title of “Segregation” has been exploited 
in the Mississippi valley in very recent time as new 
and experimental. 

Young women, and young women only, were 
admitted to classes preparing to teach in city 
schools. As a result of this plan the city normal 
schools have always been given over to young 
women students who are valued very largely as 
prospective teachers in the most poorly-paid part 
of the service, although superintendents of schools 
and principals of normal schools are loath to state 
the matter so baldly. Yet, such is the condition, 
and because of it the quality of the work has been 
materially lowered. 

To plan a course of study that shall ostensibly 
fit students to instruct in any grade of the elemen- 
tary school, and then to administer it with the con- 
sciousness that an overwhelming majority of the 
class will be fitted to teach in the first two or three 
grades only, must influence the genuineness of the 
instruction. In course of time some of the gradu- 
ates are transferred to the higher grades, but so 
insincere has been their preparation for advance 
teaching that they influence almost not at all the 
scholarship or method of the upper grades by 
means of the theory and practice of the normal 
school. They reproduce very largely the methods 
and point of view of the teachers who taught them 
when they were pupils in the upper grades of the 
elementary school, and so it comes about that the 
normal school is not felt to any appreciable extent 
throughout the city school system. 

Efforts made in recent years to draw young men 
into the city normal school have not had a marked 
effect on the situation. Of course, the same condi- 
tions, commercial and professional, that have been 
operative throughout the country have been effec- 
tive in the large cities; but, the taint of “segrega- 
tion” is on the city training school for teachers. 

The standard of admission has been raised 
through the efforts of progressive superintendents. 
This has not affected the personnel of the student 
body; it has increased the average scholarship. 
Much of the work attempted in the upper grammar 
and high school grades bears evidence of haste and 
superficiality. The high school meets the evidence 
with the assertion that its best graduates rarely 
enter a normal school. This is a foolish subter- 
fuge. Every city normal school has many students 
who are endowed with fine minds and have strong 
characters. The difficulty is in the failure of the 
school to develop talents. The old narrow plan is 
still in force for students who are not fitting to take 
a specialist’s diploma. Those who are intending to 
enter the grade or classrooms as teachers are not 
given opportunity to develop their powers as in 
colleges and polytechnic schools. The all-round 
fallacy still has sway in one school beyond the high 
school—the normal school. The lack of initiative 
in original work is generally admitted to be a weak- 
ness common to city normal school graduates. 
Why not develop the strength of the student body? 

In turning to the second group, we find that the 
state training school for teachers has always had a 
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large clientele of experienced teachers, who take 
vacations from teaching in order that they may re- 
turn to complete a course of study begun years 
before. This explains the early appreciation of the 
whole situation by the state school before the city 
school realized that it should stand in direct rela- 
tion to teachers in active service. To-day, how- 
ever, the conception of a city normal school is not 
limited to an activity that influences the school 
system through the young teachers only; it is ex- 
panded to a form and quality of life that pervades 
the whole teaching corps, energizing the system 
through its many members. 

The members forming the group of experienced 
teachers do not present the same conditions to the 
faculty which desires to influence them. There are 
those who early in their professional career aban- 
doned all effort in lines of advanced study. Often 
this was the result of assignment to a school not 
enveloped in an atmosphere of invigorating work; 
to a school whose principal was not a leader. But, 
in the large cities, the number lost to all interest in 
higher pursuits is less than the number endeavor- 
ing to keep up some line of advancement. It is a 
revelation to many a stay-at-home bookworm, to 
hear the descriptions of travel, the discussions of 
art or music, the accounts of club work, entertain- 
ingly given by city teachers. It goes without say- 
ing that the large cities with their restless, seeth- 
ing thousands of human beings develop an elas- 
ticity of mind and a poise of judgment in teachers 
that make discriminating and appreciative workers 
of a large part of the second group which the 
faculty of the city normal school aims to influence 
directly. 

The means of approach to this service are 
through instruction in the principles, history, and 
practice. of education; through instruction in ad- 
vanced academic subjects; through . laboratory 
work in the method of the arts and the sciences. 
This instruction and work to be valuable must keep 
active in the consciousness of the students and the 
teaching body not only those knowledges which 
are the conservators of the best which the race has 
done, but also those forces which purposely de- 
velop the originality of the individual. It is a deli- 
cate task to discuss the method of instruction in 
the normal school. With a few conspicuous ex- 
ceptions, instruction in the various topics under 
education might be described as philosophizing in 
the shallows. As a rule, educational psychology 
and the philosophy of education are presented be- 
fore the students have a basis in psychology and 
philosophy from which to develop the applications ; 
before they have even a little experience in that 
sort of thinking. 

Educational psychology, which is the application 
of psychology .to teaching, is taught before the 
students have acquired the power to analyze their 
own consciousness. The history of education is 
discussed from a philosophical standpoint before 
the students have a bowing acquaintance with a 
single system of philosophy. A few words 
and phrases are associated with the names 
of Plato, Aristotle, Kant, and Hyde, and used 
as satisfying substitutes for great theories of 
life. The application of psychologic terms 
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before the principles for which they stand have 
been thought out, and the phrasing of philo- 
sophic truths before the generalizations which 
they represent have been grasped, give a fictitious 
command of a technical vocabulary, develop a lan- 
guage technique, which misleads the student who 
acquires facility in juggling with the strange 
terminology. . 

The result of this method is apparent. On 
every hand complaint is made that normal school 
graduates are too vague and indefinite in their 
educational comprehension of problems in a 
strange environment; that they do not get close to 
the actual conditions in the problems of the school- 
room, and in those arising out of the social rela- 
tions of the children. 

Experienced teachers often discover in this kind 
of teaching a new way on the part of the instructor 
of stating a mere personal opinion that differs from 
theirs. Observers sometimes say that they can see 
no difference between the methods of teachers who 
have studied psychology and those who have not. 
Both the discovery and the observation may be due 
to the inability of the listeners and the observers 
to understand all that is before them, or contrari- 
wise they may be correct. 

There is a study of psychology that develops 
power in observing and interpreting mental activ- 
ity, but it does not begin with the enunciation of 
the applications. There are truths about life that 
are intelligible to all students and teachers, but 
they should not be conveyed in the peculiar 
terminology of an unfamiliar school of philosophy. 
Under such conditions their meaning is hidden. 
It is not only permissible that they be incorporated 
in the talks and lectures on education and life, it is 
obligatory upon the teacher of the theory of educa- 
tion to bring great truths into the pedagogic con- 
sciousness; but they should be clothed in choice 
English undefiled. 

Because of the limited range of subject matter 
presented to students preparing to teach, the in- 
struction in academic subjects is devoted to gentle 
assumptions as to the manner in which the peda- 
gogical child would approach a given bit of sub- 
ject-matter. Too few have an understanding of 
scientific method in teaching. Every graduate of a 
normal school should acquire the power to feel the 
method of mind in the subject studied: should 
recognize her own mental activity in getting at the 
secret of the subject-matter which embodies the 
experience of the race, and is interpreted by her 
own experience. 

Attempts to do the interpreting for children not 
present and to decide how to teach that whdése 
method is a mystery to the class, wearies the best 
minds, dulls the faithful who do not know that they 
don’t know, and graduates many an incompetent 
one into the teaching corps. The idea that a 
teacher learns in a different way from that in which 
other people learn is pernicious. The teacher ac- 
quires knowledge as other human beings acquire 
it; and then goes on to organize the material so 
that he may set a problem or make plain the condi- 
tions of a problem for the pupils. 

The deepest convictions of the normal school 
should be a belief in the subtlety and effectiveness 
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of thought, and a belief in development through: 
the achievement of the individual. With these 
convictions incarnate in its workings, the city 
normal school will command the respect and co- 
operation of the elementary and the high school. 
Through its young graduates it will give added 
vigor and fulness of life to the system. By means 
of its work in classes of experienced teachers it will 
break up the tendency to ossification in the system. 

Everywhere the evolution of the public school 
system as an organic part of the life of the city has 
been singularly uneven and inadequate. The city 
normal school should function more positively in 
supplying the system with the means of life, not the 
means of repetition merely; it should anticipate a 
progress that proceeds spontaneously and con- 
structively toward an end which is within the 
activity of the school itself—-Address at Depart- 
ment of Superintendence, Louisville. 
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AN EDUCATIONAL COMMISSION TO CHINA. 
BY EDMUND J. JAMES, 


President of the University of Illinois. 

The recent developments in the Orient have 
made it apparent that China and the United States 
are destined to cone into ever more intimate rela- 
tions, social, intellectual, and commercial. The 
Chinese will come to this country for the purpose 
of studying our institutions and our industry. A 
striking evidence of this fact is afforded by the 
work of the Chinese commission now in the United 
States. Our own people will go to China for the 
purpose of studying Chinese institutions and indus- 
try. Anything which will stimulate this mutual in- 
tercourse and increase mutual knowledge must 
redound to the benefit of both nations. 

A great service would be done to both countries 
if the: government of the United States would at 
the present juncture send an educational commis- 
sion to China, whose chief function should be to 
visit the Imperial government, and with its con- 
sent each of the provincial governments of the 
empire, for the purpose of extending, through the 
authorities of these provinces, to the * young 
Chinese who may desire to go abroad to study, a 
formal invitation on the part of our American in- 
stitutions of learning to avail themselves of the 
facilities of such institutions. The appointment of 
such a commission would draw still. closer the 
bonds which unite these two great nations in sym- 
pathy and friendship. 

China is upon the verge of a revolution. This 
revolution which has already begun can never 
again suffer more than a temporary backset and 
reaction. Every great nation will inevitably be 
drawn into more or less intimate relations with this 
gigantic development. It is for them to determine, 
each for itself, what these relations shall be,— 
whether those of amity and friendship and kind- 
ness, or those of brute force and the mailed fist. 
The nation which succeeds in educating the young 
Chinese of the present generation will be the nation 
which, for a given expenditure of effort, will reap 
the largest possible returns in moral, intellectual, 
and commercial influence. If the United States 
had succeeded thirty-five years ago, as it looked at 
one time as if it might, in turning the current of 
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‘Chinese students to this country, and had suc- 
ceeded in keeping that current large, we should to- 
day be controlling the development of China in 
that most satisfactory and subtile of all ways,— 
through the intellectual and spiritual domination 
of its leaders. 

China has already sent hundreds, indeed thou- 
sands of its young men into foreign countries to 
study. It is said that there are more than five 
thousand Chinese studying in Japan, while there 
are many hundreds in’: Europe—three hundred in 
the little state of Belgium alone. This means that 
when these Chinese return home from Europe, 
they will advise China to imitate Europe rather 
than America,—England, France, and Germany 
instead of the United States. It means that they 
will recommend English and French and German 
teachers and engineers for employment in China 
in positions of trust and responsibility rather than 
American. It means that English, French, and 
German goods will be bought instead of American, 
and that industrial concessions of all kinds will be 
made to Europe instead of to America. 

It is natural that the vast majority of Chinese 
youth should go to Japan to study rather than to 
European countries or the United States, owing to 
its proximity, to racial affinity, and to the smaller 
cost of travel and living. On the other hand, the 
Chinese are in many points jealous of the Japanese, 
and, other things being equal, would often prefer 
to send their young people to other countries. 
Among all these countries, the United States 
would be the most natural one to choose. We are 
the natural friends of the Chinese. We have been 
their real political friends. We have stood be- 
tween the Chinese empire and dismemberment; 
we have come more nearly giving them the square 
deal in all our relations in the East than any other 
nation. They are consequently less suspicious of 
us so far as our politics are concerned than of any 
other people. 

It is believed that by a very small effort the 
good will of the Chinese may be won over ina 
large and satisfactory way. We can treat the 
Chinese student decently and extend to him the 
facilities of our institutions of learning. Our col- 
leges and universities are to-day far better adapted 
for giving the average Chinese student what he de- 
sires in the way of European civilization than the 
schools and colleges of any European country. 
We need btit to bring these facts to their attention 
in order to secure their attendance here, with all 
the beneficial results which would flow from such 
an opportunity to influence the entire current of 
their thought and feelings. 

If a commissioner with one or two assistants 
were sent to China representing the American 
government in a formal way in the field of educa- 
tion, and should extend to the Chinese people 
through the government at Pekin.and through 
the provincial governments a_ cordial invitation 
from the United States and from the institutions of 
higher learning in the United States, to avail 
themselves of these advantages exactly as they 
would if they were their own institutions, it is ap- 
parent that a great impression might be produced 
upon the Chinese people. The Chinese appreciate 
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as well as we, the compliment implied in sending a 
formal commission of this sort to another country. 
It is a recognition such as any country might be 
proud of, and the Chinese are a singularly proud 
and sensitive people in everything that concerns 
their dignity. 

Such a commission going to each of the prov- 
inces would have an opportunity to give the 
Chinese government much information about the 
United States and its educational institutions; and 
as the inquiries of such governments would not be 
limited, of course, to education and educational 
institutions, so the information spread abroad 
throughout China would not relate simply to edu- 
cational matters, but to industrial and commercial 
as well. It would be possible through this 
method of coming in contact: with influential 
Chinese to recommend directly to them in re- 
sponse to their requests American teachers, engi- 
neers, and other people whose services they might 
like to obtain. The leading Chinese statesmen are 
anxious to get just the right kind of men from 
America and Europe as assistants in all sorts of 
business and governmental enterprises. The visit 
of such a commission would exert a manifold and 
far-reaching influence exceeding greatly in value 
any possible cost of the enterprise. It would have 
results in many unexpected directions outrunning 
all our present anticipations, and showing new and 
surprising possibilities of usefulness in the fields of 
education, business, and statesmanship. The ex- 
tension of such moral influence as this would even 
in a purely material sense mean a larger return for 
a given outlay than could be obtained in any other 
manner. Trade follows moral and _ spiritual 
domination far more inevitably than it follows the 
flag. 
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STUDENT CONTROL. 


BY COLIN A. SCOTT, 





3oston Normal School. 


In the issue of March 1 of the Journal of Edu- 
cation, President W. O. Thompson of the Ohio 
State University presents a strong and pithy dis- 
cussion of one phase of the problem of student 
government. President Thompson is opposed to 
student government because he believes it cannot 
be genuine. First, “a student court or legislature 
will neither decide nor legislate against students in 
a disinterested way.’ Second, the courts will 
not recognize the legal standing of students. 
Third, “the responsibility for property, the use of 
funds, and for the general welfare of the collece is 
vested in trustees and faculties,’ and student 
authority is therefore at best a delegated authority. 
Fourth, “the student is a temporary resident for a 
specific purpose which is not government but in- 
struction.” “It thus seems,” says President 
Thompson, “that it is irrational that the student 
should take into his hands the temporary adminis- 
tration of policies and interests of which he is 
neither the creator, the supporter, nor the guardian, 
but wholly the beneficiary. Students may be 
consulted, but I object to the policy of fooling or 
trying to fool a student by leading him to think he 
is governing the college, where as a matter of fact 
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the college is governing him, if it is doing its duty 
and administering its trust.” 

To the present writer the background situation 
or presupposition, out of which arise President 
Thompson’s four premises and his conclusions, 
consists mainly in the fact that government and 
the interests to be protected by government are 
abstracted one from the other. If we have in mind 
most of recent attempts at student government, 
President Thompson is justified in assuming this 
presupposition. It is to be admitted as true that 
government in educational experiments has been 
regarded as something often to be applied for the 
sake of preserving order, which in some way is 
regarded as desirable on its own account. It may, 
therefore, be easily separated off from other inter- 
ests, and treated independently. This, however, is 
not the motive that has ever led to the establish- 
ment of any real government capable of surviv- 
ing the strain of daily life. From the earliest 
times until now human beings have invented gov- 
ernment, and have invented particular kinds of 
order (for the words are nearly synonymous) for 
the purpose of protecting interests and realizing 
desires which are dear to them. We do not live 
for the sake.of being governed, but we govern for 
the sake of the lives we wish to live. Real govern- 
ment is as economical of effort as possible, and 
always grows up around activities which could not 
go on without it. It is like the bark of a tree 
which protects the cambrium layer, but which is 
created by it. Only the most mechanical portions 
of government—policing, for example—can be 
separated, and then not completely, from the 
underlying interests which create them. It is just 
because this is an ultimate fact that modern at- 
tempts at student government have failed and will 
always fail until such government grows up, nat- 
urally (if it be allowed to grow) by small degrees, 
and in such a way that its success can be proved 
at every step. No handing over to the student of 





. “the administration of policies and interests of 


which he is neither the creator, the supporter, nor 
the guardian,” can ever be expected to succeed. 
On the contrary, it is only such interests that 
people create or help to create, support or help to 
support that they will ever care to guard by 
means of any policy, government, or administra- 
tion. The real point needing discussion is, are 
there no interests properly pertaining to educa- 
tional life which students can create or help to 
create, none that they can support? If there are, 
and just in so far as they are, may we expect them 
to contribute to sound and effective government. 
The social bond is so permeating, so everlasting, 
that even the most absolute tyrannies cannot get 
beyond it. It is by means of social impulses in the 
masses themselves that either barbarian chief or 
modern general maintains his rule. Even the 
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wisest head of a thoroughly centralized university 
moves slowly, taking heed of the tides of uncon- 
scious government on which he really floats. It 
is, indeed, part of this unconscious force that is- 
expressed in the bold assertion of the governor 
that it is he who governs, that it is he who takes 
the responsibility, and that the rest can lie down- 
and receive the benefits—become, as President 
Thompson says, “wholly the beneficiary.”. The 
unconscious has a general tendency to remain un- 
conscious, the dull to remain dull. Untrained’ 
minds, temporary students, and unthinking masses 
rather like to hear the fearless words of one who 
offers to assume the risks. The authoritative and’ 
aristocratic forms of government are cheap and 
easy compared with successsful and conscious 
democracy. Both obey the social bond, but 
democracy alone is truly ethical and truly social. 
Education, however, if it is worthy of its name, 
must wake up the dull, draw out the unconsc’ous, 
turn the temporary student into one for life, find 
opportunities that will be genuine for the student 
to practice and to create real government intel- 
ligently built and fitted for the purpose of protect- 
ing real interests and desires. 

As to how this can be done, we have not space 
at present to suggest, but if it is dorie the four 
premises of President Thompson will easily disap- 
pear. The answer to the fourth I have already 
indicated. As for the third, is it not true that all 
“vested” responsibility is really delegated? The 
trustees are temporary holders of a power which 
is delegated to them by the people. If justice and 
the real needs of education demand it, delegatiom 
to students can easily take a more stated and per- 
manent form. As for the disinterestedness of stu- 
dents, if they are interested in the causes for which 
they are supplying the government, as with their 
football government, they will readily enough be 
disinterested as far as particular individuals are 
concerned. Finally, the laws and the courts may 
surely be expected to follow where successful ex- 
perience leads the way. When a need for law 
arises, there is little doubt that American legisla- 
tures will only be too glad to supply what is re- 
quired. 

In the discussion of this question we need more 
of the honesty, vigor, and straightforwardness 
which President Thompson has displayed. More 
is to be feared from the self-contented friends of 
student government than from their enemies. 
President Thompson, however, belongs to neither 
of these classes. His writings, generally, show 
him to be a friend of true self-government. It is 
only the pretended self-government which he op- 
poses. And it is only when we are led to clearly 
distinguish this mushroom growth that we will be 
able to substitute something more permanent and: 
vigorous in its place. 








Everybody shcu!ld be tryirg to realize perfecticn ‘n bis ait cr trace or dzily work. 


—--Charles W. Eliot. 
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TRUE AND FALSE PATRIOTISM.’ 


BY LUCIA AMES MEAD 


The word “patriotism” in the minds of probably 
a majority is perhaps more misunderstood than any 
other unless it be the word “religion.” Both have 
been confounded with pride and prejudice; brag- 
ging and bunting and relic-hunting have been 
often accepted as manifestations of a genuine 
patriotism, with which they have no more to do 
than steeples and pulpit cushions and La Farge 
windows have to do with visiting the fatherless 
and widows in their affliction and keeping un- 
spotted from the world. Pure religion and unde- 
filed can only be tested by service, service that in- 
volves sacrifice. Pure patriotism can be evidenced 
only by service, a service that costs some effort and 
is performed every week of every year. When ad- 
miration for ancestors who did their duty for their 
time does not inspire us to do our duty for our 
time; when “we sit here in the Promised Land 
that flows with freedom’s honey and milk,” and 
fancy that we can take our patriotism vicariously, 
are we not as far from being patriots as are those 
who imagine the kingdom of heaven comes with 
observation from being soldiers of the cross? 
Until the idea of patriotism as a constant, daily 
service for his country has become part of his men- 
tal fibre, the parent or teacher is no more fit to 
teach patriotism than the average high-school girl 
is fit to teach religion. It may be safely said that 
the teaching of true patriotism is about as much 
neglected in American homes as the teaching of 
religion. 

A child’s paper, some time since, presented a pic- 
ture of an old man showing a boy a gun, beneath 
which were written the words, “A Lesson in Patri- 
otism.” Despite the fact that during nine-tenths 
of our history we have made no use of guns in 
national defense, and yet were presumably patriots 
all the time, the pernicious notion generally pre- 
vails that patriotism is somehow necessarily con- 
nected with the idea of killing. 

A teacher in Washington, D. C., reports one of 
her boys replying to the question, “What is 
patriotism?” with the prompt answer, “Killing 
Spaniards.” In a certain little “Primer of Patriot- 
ism” which has circulated in a considerable num- 
ber of schools, we find the first question is: “What 
is the first position of a soldier?” Answer: “Erect, 
feet firmly placed, heels touching, toes spread 
slightly outward, the shoulders thrown back, eyes 
to the front.” It is safe to conclude that the aver- 
age child, from unconscious inference, where he 
has had no explicit instruction to the contrary, 
associates patriotism, generally speaking, with 
guns and soldiers and bloodshed, and often with 
little else. In such a vital matter as the defense 
and service of country by its future citzens, is it 
not of fundamental importance that, whatever else 
is neglected, children should be definitely and ex- 
plicitly.taught what the real defense and service of 
country is? 

The prerequisite of successful teaching of 


patriotism is that the teacher herself shall be filled 
with her subject, and have a sound philosophy of it. 
Then, unconsciously, it will give color to all her 
work. She will recognize that what personal 
righteousness is to religion, good citizenship is to 
patriotism. It is the only possible means by which, 
in a country that has been nine-tenths of the time 
at peace, patriotism can be an active virtue. If 
patriotism is narrowed to the activity of but a frac- 
tion of the people one-tenth of the time, it can be 
as little of an inspiration as ‘a religion which is 
good for only one day in seven. To ennoble good 
citizenship, to redeem a term which is associated 
with what is dull and tame and humdrum, and to 
show it asa joyful, positive, patriotic service, de- 
serving highest honor,—is not this work of vastly 
more utility to the country than instruction upon 
the tributaries of the Amazon, or the definition of 
a rhomboid or a paradigm? Not until good citi- 
zenship is seen to be not merely a good thing, but 
to be patriotism, and not until it is emphasized as 
covering the largest field of patriotism, and at 
present showing the rarest type of patriotism, will 
it command the respect and dignity which is its 
due. 

The basis of good citizenship must be laid in the 
nursery and primary school. Gradually, as 
through stories and pictures the child’s horizon 
enlarges and he sees the family as a unit in the 
larger unit of the town, and it dawns upon him 
that the town itself is but one among many other 
towns, all comprehended under the still larger unit 
of country, he may be taught in many ways his de- 
gree of relationship to and his allegiance to each. 
Long before the study of civil government is be- 
gun or that of history and geography has made 
much progress, the sense of devotion and service 
to country may be powerfully impressed upon a 
thoughtful child. 

Gratitude and admiration underlie all patriotism 
that cannot be degraded into mere pride and parti- 
sanship. Any self-sufficient modern child who 
takes all his benefits for granted and knows no 
reverence for the past can make his first steps in 
patriotism by learning what he owes his city or 
town. All this instruction can serve as material for 
language lessons. In primary grades many a 
profitable and merry quarter of an hour may be 
spent by a wise teacher with her class in guessing 
and tracing the remote origin of pencil, book, ball, 
and crayon which the child uses, and the number 
and kinds of persons needs for the final production 
of them all. ‘Little by little, the sense of infinite 
obligation should be developed, and the great debt 
to the past and to every land should sink into the 
subconsciousness of every child long before he sees 
many of its implications. This large world-con- 
ception, this sense of relationship to humanity, may 
easily accompany the development of the sense of 


*From Mrs. Mead’s forthcoming manual for teachers, on ‘‘Patriot- 
ism and the New Internationalism.”’ 
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special obligation to one’s own country. Espe- 
cially fortunate is the American child who attends 
a public school and who finds schoolmates born in 
Italy or Poland as quick-witted as himself. His 
daily experience will aid him to realize that God 
hath made of one blood all people upon earth, and 
that he is first of all a human being and secondly 
an American. This sense of our primary allegiance 
to the world, the largest unit, has been so slow of 
growth among the elders that it has been thought 
impossible to teach it to children. But the natural 
child is a democrat, and makes no false distinctions 
as to caste and social status until society teaches 
him them. He can be led to see that he must love 
and serve America, not because it is the best 
country, though it may be that, but because he can 
do his tiny part in paying the great world of 
humanity, to which he owes everything, only by 
helping to make that section which is nearest him 
the best possible part of the world, and at least 
pass on what he has received. This sense of obliga- 
tion and responsibility will not result so much from 
didactic methods as from those that are more in- 
direct. A child who is taught not to make un- 
necessary trouble, to pick up stray papers, to re- 
frain from marking his neighbor’s fence with 
chalk, to see consequences of his action and to 
think of others is learning the first principles not 
merely of good manners, but of public service 
which is patriotism. These are of infinitely more 
consequence than lessons on the flag or on the 
state seals or on the difference between battleships 
and cruisers, which many a lad is persuaded to 
learn by those who imagine such knowledge pecu- 
liarly fitted to the patriot. 

The combative, belligerent spirit is not to be re- 
pressed, but utilized for noble purpose. The small 
boy who can conceive himself a knight slaying the 
dragons that beset him and his comrades and 
rendering valiant aid to the oppressed may be 
taught to fight with the sword of the spirit the 
enemies of disorder, meanness, cruelty, which often 
lurk within, his little bailiwick. He will not do this 
unless his teacher recognizes the profound truth of 
these words of Judge Richardson: “The dangers, if 
any exist, to the nation, the state or the city, are 
not in things outside them, not in the yellow peril, 
not in foreign enemies or in foreign countries. 
The dangers lurk deeper, in the distemper, the bad 
spirit, the ignorance, corruption, evasion of jury 
duty and other public duties, and apathy among 
the people, nm popular errors concerning the law, 
the stafe, and our obligations to it.” 

To fight for one’s country must ever be held up 
to the child as a most sacred duty; but must not 
the enemies to be fought be more clearly defined, 
though their nomenclature will change from year 
to year-as the child’s power of perception grows 
and he comes to recognize their protean forms? 
Hero worship, especially the worship of heroes 
who have wrought gallant deeds by saving life 
rather than destroying it, will, as every teacher 
knows, be one of the most potent influences in 
developing the true spirit of sacrifice and service. 
The noble deeds not alone of historic characters 
but of the humble fireman, policeman, longshore- 
man, or engineer may be directly related in the 
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child’s mind not merely to a vague humanitarian- 
ism, but to definite service of country. Especially 
should the great constructive work of such men as 
Elihu Burritt, who secured cheap ocean postage; 
Garrison, who labored to remove the dark stain of 
slavery from the national flag; Booker Washing- 
ton, who has toiled to uplift a race; Colonel War- 
ing, who died in his great fight against disease 
that threatened his country; Jacob Riis, who for a 
generation has fought a gallant fight against the 
enemies of the poor and ignorant—such work as 
theirs and that of many like them should be re- 
ferred to not merely as “good deeds,” but as deeds 
of service to the country, achieved by painful sacri- 
fice, and essentially patriotic. 





A CLASS EXERCISE. 
BY MARY R. THOMAS, BOSTON, 


[Eleven girls take places upon the stage in the form 
of a semicircle. The leader steps forward and recites 
the introduction, after which she should announce the 
subject of the next speaker and take her former place, 
The leader should announce the subject before each 
recitation. The effect is pleasing if the two who recite 
upon “True Patriotism” step to the front at the same 
time.] 

Introduction.—As the cup-bearer never offers a cup 
unless he finds one desiring it, so we, conscious of the 
dial of the present hour, come before you in the atti- 
tude of cup-bearers bearing the cup of “Peace.” As 
ours is a world-wide offering, may our service be meas- 
ured not by the amount of wine poured forth but by the 
amount withheld. 

TO THE HEROES OF PHRACE. 


All our greatest men have been earnest advocates of 
peace. The very men who founded our liberties with 
the mailed hand detested and abhorred war as the most 
futile and ferocious of human follies. Washington once 
said: “My first wish is to see this plague to mankind 
banished from the earth.” The most famous utterance 
of General Grant was the prayer of his war-weary 
heart, “Let us have peace.” Abraham Lincoln, after 
the four terrible years in which he had directed our 
vast armies and navies, uttered on the threshold of 
eternity the fervent aspiration that “the mighty scourge 
of war might speedily pass away.”’—Secretary Hay. 

NATURE’S MESSAGE. 


Climb the mountains and get their good tidings. Na- 
ture’s peace will flow into you as sunshine flows into 
trees. The winds will blow their own freshness into 
you, and the storms their energy, while cares will drop 
off like autumn leaves.—John Muir. 


Learn war no more; but let the great charge pass 

The charge foretold—on iron and on brass. 

This is dawn of the day bespoken: crook 

The useless spear into a pruning hook; 

Beat out the sword into a furrow-blade: 

This is the hour for which the hours were made. 

—Edwin Markham, 

AMERICA’S DUTY. 

Ralph Waldo Emerson has said that “America is an- 
other name for opportunity.” Let us say that the 
work for universal peace is America’s finest opportu- 
nity, and not only her opportunity but her duty. 

“More has been given to us than te any people hereto- 
fore, and therefore more is required of us. ‘Civilization 
as it progresses requires a higher conscience, a wider, 
loftier, truer, public spirit—Henry George. 





(Continued on page 382.) 
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THE PUNISHMENT OF CHILDREN —(I.) 
IN FOURTEEN CHAPTERS. 
BY FELIX ADLER. 


[From lectures given before the Society for Ethical Cul- 
ture of New York. ]} 


Never administer punishment in anger. A say- 
ing of Socrates deserves to be carefully borne in 
‘mind. Turning one day upon his insolent servant, 
Speucippus, who had subjected him to great ~~ 
noyance, he exclaimed, “I should beat you now, 
sirrah, were I not so angry with you.” The prac- 
tice of most men is the very opposite; they beat 
and punish because they are angry. But it is clear 
that we cannot trust ourselves to correct another 
while we are enraged. The intensity of our anger 
is proportional to the degree of annoyance which 
we have experienced, but it happens quite fre- 
quently that a great annoyance may be caused by 
a slight fault, just as, conversely, the greatest fault 
may cause us only slight annoyance, or may even 
contribute to our pleasure. We should administer 
serious punishment where the fault is serious, and 
slight punishment where the fault is slight. But a 
slight fault may sometimes cause serious annoy- 
ance, just as a slight spark thrown into a powder 
magazine may cause an explosion. And we do 
often resemble a powder magazine, being filled with 
suppressed inflammable irritations, so that a 
trivial naughtiness on the part of a child may cause 
a most absurd explosion. But is it the child’s fault 
that we are in this irascible condition? To show 
how a slight fault may sometimes cause a most 
serious annoyance, let me remind you of the story 
of Vedius Pollio, the Roman. He was one day en- 
tertaining the Emperor Augustus at dinner. Dur- 
ing the banquet a slave who was carrying one of 
the crystal goblets by which his master set great 
store, in his excitement suffered the goblet to fall 
from his hand so that it broke into a thousand 


THE SCHOOL 


BY HELEN C. 


The results effected by the establishment of a 
school garden show that it may be made to fill four 
important missions. The popular idea is that of 


supplying wholesome, profitable recreation for 


children during the summer months. “It is a fine 
idea,’ one visitor assures another; “it keeps the 
children off the streets.”” Although—in these days 
of crowded traffic, electric cars, automobiles, and 
the possibility of undesirable street associates— 
keeping a child off the street in a place of safety is 
a relief to an anxious mother, gardens do far more 
than this. The child is taken “off the street,’ away 
from bricks and dust and asphalt, away from the 
whir of the city’s life, and placed in a fairy-land of 
bright flowers, bordered with rows of living green. 
His feet are trained to run the narrow paths with- 
out touching the tender plants.“ He hoes and 
weeds and waters, and a new growth responds to 


his care. Best of all, his plants are his children; he 
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pieces on the floor. Pollio was so infuriated that 
he ordered the slave to be bound and thrown into. 
a neighboring fish-pond, to be devoured by the 
lampreys. The Emperor interfered to save the 
slave’s life, but Pollio was too much enraged to 
defer even to the Emperor’s wish. Thereupon 
Augustus ordered that every crystal goblet in the 
house should be broken in his presence, that the 
slave should be set free, and that the obnoxious 
fish-pond should be closed. The breaking of a 
goblet or vase is a good instance of how a slight 
fault,-a mere inadvertency, may cause serious 
damage and great chagrin. In the same way an 
unseasonable word, loud conversation, a bit of 
pardonable mischief which we should overlook 
under ordinary circumstances may throw us into 
a fury when we are out of sorts. When we have 
urgent business and are kept waiting, we are apt, 
unless we keep a curb on our tempers, to break 
forth into violent complaints, which indeed are 
quite proportional to the amount of annoyance we 
experience, but not necessarily to the fault of the 
person who occasions it. Our business is to cure 
faults, and in order to accomplish this end the 
punishment should be meted out in due proportion 
to the fault. Instead of following this principle, 
the great majority of men when they punish are 
not like reasonable beings, selecting right mens 
towards a true end, but like hot springs which boil 
over because they cannot contain themselves. We 
ought never to punish in anger. No one can trust 
himself when in that state; an angry man is always 
liable to overshoot the mark; we must wait until 
our angry feeling has had time to cool. DoT then 
advise that we administer punishment .in cold 
blood? No, we ought to correct the faults of 
others with a certain moral warmth expressed in 
our words and manner, a warmth which is pro- 
duced by our reprehension of the fault, not by the 
annoyance which it causes us. This, then, is the 

1 


first rule: Never punish in anger. 


GARDEN.—(II.) 


BENNETT, PHILADELPHIA. 


has sown the seed, has watched their birth, and 
helped to make them grow. New wonders appear 
daily to his delighted eyes, and the patient voice of 
the teacher answers fully the many questions that 
fill his mind. Gardens do more than train the 
hands and head, they touch and awaken the scu!— 
There 


are undoubtedly other beneficent results, but thi$ 


and this is the first mission of gardening. 


intangible something that is felt by every garden- 
worker will permeate them all. 

Intellectually, the garden gives all the. benefits 
of manual training, and offers opportunities for 
putting into practice many of the abstract lessons 
of the classroom. A chart prepared by the Normal 
school of Hyannis, Massachusetts, for the educa- 
tional exhibit at St. Louis, shows the relation be- 
tween garden work and classroom studies, and 
contains excellent suggestions for correlation with 
ten studies—reading, 


language, speling, arith- 
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metic, bookkeeping, botany, geology, drawing, 
geography, and history. 

Usually the owners of individual plots are chil- 
dren of the sixth and seventh grades; and the 
garden lessons on plant and animal life, soils, and 
weather prove an excellent preparation for the 
science work of the high school. Some compre- 
hension of the science of agriculture, “the science 
on which life depends,” is necessary to an under- 
standing of the principles governing life; and un- 
less the nature studies in public schools are by 
daily contact connected with the development of 
living things, they become mere collections of sta- 
tistics, their only value that of mental discipline. 

The playground connected with the garden is a 
necessary feature in a large city. Owing to a lack 
of space, plots must be small; and yet, when the 
child has finished his work, he is loath to go. If 
there is a playground just over the fence, he may, 
without losing sight of his beloved plants, remain 
wholesomely occupied all day. Then, too, garden- 
ing is such varied work! There are hours too hot 
for working, and days after storms when the 
ground is too wet, during which the garden teach- 
ers may employ their time in teaching and playing 
games with the children. 

A portion of the benefits conferred by a garden 
upon its gardeners may be extended to classes 
visiting from neighboring schools. While nature 
study is now a part of the school curricula of all 
great cities, little or no provision has been made 
for material. Frequently specimens two or three 
days old, stripped from the parent plant, are 
studied as separate objects, becoming isolated facts 
in a child’s mind, with no relation to growth in 
general or of the place in creation occupied by each 
leaf and twig as part of the beautiful whole. 
School gardens form a centre to which classes may 
come and take their lessons among the growing 
plants, returning to their schools carrying speci- 
mens for dissection and experiment. It must not 
be supposed that these specimens are obtained 
from individual plots. A _ well-arranged school 
garden always has a portion of ground devoted to 
this special purpose—that of growing specimens 
for the public schools. In summer all the children 
have a hand in the care of this plot, and the crop 
is divided equally among them. 

Courses in drawing also demand leaves, sprays, 
and flowers. It is often impossible for the indi- 
vidual teacher to obtain these; but they may easily 
be supplied by a school garden. In Philadelphia, 
during the past fall, 284 classes were supplied with 
nature study or drawing materials from two gar- 
dens of a little more than a half-acre each, without 
interfering in any way w .h the rights of the small 
gardeners. 

Illustrations of the mission of the school garden 
have been chosen from gardens in great cities be- 
cause it is there that obstacles to a rapid extension 
of the work are most numerous. The country or 
suburban garden has an equal, if not a higher, 
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value. With an apparently boundless wealth of 
virgin soil at their disposal, Americans have been 
reckless and extravagant farmers. The same lack 
of fore-thought that characterized the rapid de- 
struction of forests permits the ‘rich soil year by 
year to become more and more impoverished, for 
want of intelligent treatment. The country school- 
master, with land at his disposal, may in the school 
garden encourage his pupils in the study of inten- 
sive agriculture, and of scientific treatment of soils 
and plants. A little pamphlet, published by the 
Agricultural Department at Washington, entitled 
“A German Common School with a Garden,” out- 
lines a two-year’s course in agriculture which 
might well be followed in the country districts of 
America. 

Not even in the slums of a great city is the 
ethical value of a school garden more pronounced 
than in the open country. Too often the little lad, 
surrounded from infancy with the beauties of na- 
ture, walks daily among them without perceiving 
the wonderful world about him. Life in the 
country is one of comparative isolation. Unless, 
as a substitute for the companionship and stimulus 
of association with his fellow-men, there is a com- 
prehension of the marvels of unfolding bud and 
flower, a sympathetic working hand in hand with 
the great laws of nature, life becomes a drudgery, 
and the country child, unable to bear the 
monotony, turns toward the city. It is the mission 
of the country garden to bring about that sym- 
pathy between the child and his surroundings 
which will make his life worth the living. 

In cities and towns backyard improvement fol- 
lows rapidly in the path of the school garden. 
Washington has made wonderful progress in the 
improvement of schoolyards, and of backyards at 
the homes of the children. The object of the gar- 
dens in Philadelphia is municipal improvement. 
Last year thirty-two public schools improved their 
grounds through the children, and during the com- 
ing summer every building will be expected to 
show garden work. Penny packets of seed, care- 
fully selected from those that will stand the most 
neglect, are sold to the children. Frequently 
teachers accompany pupils to their homes, and 
personally direct them in their work. 

While the produce obtained from backyard cul- 
tivation has been of considerable value to needy 
families, the improvement in sanitary conditions 
brought about by these gardens is their most im- 


‘portant feature. Piles of dirt and _ ill-smelling 


refuse vanish, to be replaced by rows of peas, 
beans, and lettuce, bordered by bright flowers. 
Amid the tremendous building operations of the 
twentieth century, great cities are slowly awaken- 
ing to the necessity of reserving “breathing spots” 
for their people. Public parks, however, are 
things of slow growth. Land must be bought, 
shrubbery and trees set, walks paved, and drive- 


ways laid—an expensive undertaking, not to be 
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thought of unless the land to be improved is 
municipal property. 

School gardens and playgrounds, however, in- 
vite little loss in expenditure. No permanent 
buildings need be erected; fences and playground 
apparatus can be removed in a few hours. No lot 
is too poor to be used; and there are very few lo- 
calities which will not yield the requisite number 
of children. In every city there are numerous 
bare lots—frequenily in the most crowded districts 
—enclosed by high fences bearing billboards of 
more or less objectionable character. These lots 
have lain idle for years, and will in all probability 
remain idle for years to come, awaiting a price. 
While these are “waiting,” would it not be possible 
to secure the use of the land enclosed, take down 
the fences, remove the billboards, and convert the 
ground into playgrounds and gardens? 

Happily the opposition to the school garden 
movement has been slight. There have been a few 
conservative men and women who looked upon the 
idea with disfavor, but it has been noticeable that 
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this has vanished after a single visit to the gardens. 
It is hard, indeed, to resist the infectious en- 
thusiasm of the young farmers, who generously 
proffer samples of the best their gardens afford. 
It would be hard to believe, in the face of heartfelt 
thanks from parents and the cordial endorsement 
of school principals and teachers whom the gar- 
dens have helped, that anything productive of such 
genuine delight and interest can be merely a fad. 
The enemies of school gardens have never seen 
the gardens. 

The possibilities for the future of school gardens 
seem unlimited. The close connection of the sub- 
ject with the extension of scientific agriculture 
makes it of vital interest throughout the country. 
The careful study of school gardens which is being 
made by national and state agricultural and educa- 
tional departments, and by various institutions and 
prominent educators, should result in a tremen- 
dous stride in the progress of the work during the 
next ten years.—The Booklovers Magazine; used 
by permission. 


THE WORLD’S NERVE CENTRES.—(XXIL.) 


BY RALPH WARBURTON. 


THE CONGO FREE STATE. 


For some time past the public prints of America 
have been giving considerable space to discussion 
of affairs in the region of the Congo. Letters from 
several interested persons, and reports of meetings 
of certain humanitarian societies have been given 
wide circulation, in which charges of shocking 
atrocities, with the most ghastly circumstantial de- 
tails, have been made against officials of the Congo 
Free State; and especially against King Leopold of 
Belgium—the titular sovereign of the region. 

These charges, with their alleged proofs, have 
been presented to President Roosevelt, and filed 
with the state department, together with demands 
that the United States should interfere in the mat- 
ter, in the interests of humanity; and call the Con- 
go Free State to account for its alleged cruelties to 
the African natives within its borders. This the 
government has declined to do, and because of its 
action in declining has been publicly and hotly 
criticized in certain quarters, for what has been 
termed its “masterly inactivity,” when the claims 
of humanity were in issue. An echo of the same 
uneasiness has also been heard in some sporadic 
instances in Europe; but not in as pronounced a 
tone as some time ago. 

It is not an easy matter to reach a calm and 
definite judgment on the grave accusations that 
have been made against the Congo authorities, 
especially when it is recalled that persons of emi- 
nent respectability and responsibility are ijound on 
the side of both affirmation and denial. But one 
thing is certain, that the Congo administration is 
under fire, and that the humanitarian instincts of 
the civilized world have been deeply stirred by 


the allegations of cruelty that have been made. 
These must either be.disproved or atoned for, be- 
fore the world will be satisfied. 

The first steps towards the organization of the 
Congo Free State were taken by Leopold of Bel- 
gium in 1876, when an international association 
was formed for the exploration and civilization of 
Central Africa. Its aim was the abolition of the 
accursed Arab slave trade along the Congo, and 
the development of the immense natural resources 
of that region. In 1885, at a conference of the 
powers at Berlin, presided over by Bismarck, the 
Congo Free State was definitely organized, and 
recognized by the nations of Europe and the United 
States. King Leopold was made its sovereign. 
Its flag was to be a golden five-pointed star on a 
dark blue ground. 

Henry M. Stanley—the explorer—served for 
five years, establishing a series of humanitarian and 
commercial centres, among them what is now 
known as Leopoldville, which is recognized as the 
capital of the Free State. 

The territory~of the Free State embraced about 
one million square miles, which is about one-third 
the size of the United States. This region was in- 
habitated by about twenty millions of barbarous or 
semébarbarous blacks, not a few of the tribes 
being cannibals. 

The Congo river is said to precipitate into the 
Atlantic 2,000,000 cubic feet of water every second ; 
which would make it second only in volume to the 
Amazon. The Congo is 3,000 miles long, and 
twenty miles wide at its mouth. Numberless 
streams empty into it, making river communica- 
tion easy, The Congo river-basin is even larger 
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than that of the Mississippi. At and about Stanley 
pool there are several great cataracts, that ina 
short distance descend some 1,800 feet. At present 
a railroad runs through this cataract section, and it 
is said to be the best paying railroad—for its 
capital—in the world. 

The Free State has a frontage of 400 miles on 
the Atlantic, and of 1,500 miles on its eastern 
border, in and near Lake Tanganyika. This lake 
is 400 miles long by fifty broad; a magnificent 
sheet of water. Lake Moero is 100 miles in length 
by fifty in breadth. 

The equator bisects the Free State, with one- 
third of the territory to the north, and two-thirds 
to the south of the line. Yet though within equa- 
torial limits, the climate is agreeable and salubri- 
ous. The white race can five there without any risk 
to health or bodily comfort. Much of the country 
is a tropical wonderland, with forests of elegance 
and value, and flowers and vines of wide variety. It 
is said that Switzerland is outdone by the magnifi- 
cent Kibala mountains. 

In natural resources the Free State is not sur- 
passed by any other region in the world. Some of 
the productions—native or cultivated—are coffee, 
cocoa, tea, cinnamon, pepper, ginger, nutmegs, 
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cloves, and vanilla. In 1902 there were 2,000,000 
coffee plants in bearing on the plantations. 

The most valuable products are rubber and 
ivory. The ivory is from the large elephant herds 
that are found in the great forests. In 1903 the 
value of the ivory exported (reckoned by value in 
Antwerp) was $800,000. The rubber is secured 
from the caoutchouc tree, which at the base is 
about six inches around, and runs to the height of 
a hundred feet. The rubber exports for 1903 
totalled 6,600 tons, and were valued on the dock 
at Antwerp at 47,000,000 francs ($9,400,000). 

This large trade naturally led to the formation 
of commercial companies, of which there were, in 
1904, Belgian companies forty-eight, and foreign 
fourteen, with a total capital of $22,000,000. There 
is perfect freedom of trade along the Congo for all 
nations. Five chartered companies of steamships 
run between Europe and the Free State. The ton- 
nage for the year in and out of Banana and Broma 
alone is 500,000. The cataracts divide the river 
into the Lower and Upper Congo. One hundred 
and.two steam vessels—large and small, and nearly 


all stern-wheelers—nayigate the’ Upper Congo and 
its tributaries. 





{Continued on page 382.) 





MEMORIZING. 


LIFE WHAT YOU MAKE IT. 


“Life is a song,” cries the singer, 
“One beautiful, grand, sweet song; 
With never a tone of discord 
And never a thought of wrong.” 


“Nay, life is a poem sweet,” 
Says the poet, with face serene, 
“In which we glide on the ocean 
Of life, like a beautiful dream.” 


But a frowning warrior answers, 
“Life? ’Tis a battle fierce 

With the clash of arms, and the clangor 
And fiery darts that pierce.” 


Ah! singer, poet, warrior, 
My heart tells me you are wrong; 
For life is what we make it, 
Be it battle, poem, or song. 
—Anonymous. 
— o-—-— >. 


We shall be so kind in the after while, 
But what have we been to-day? 

We shall bring to each lonely life a smile, 
But what have we brought to-day? 

We shall give to truth a grander virth 

And to steadfast faith a deeper worth, 

We shall feed the hungering souls of earth, 
But whom have we fed to-day? 

—Nixon Waterman. 


— 


Lueck is ever waiting for something to turn up; labor, 
with keen eyes and strong will, will turn up something. 
Luck lies in bed, and- wishes the postman would bring 
him the news of a legacy; labor turns out at six o’clock 
and with busy pen or ringing hammer lays the founda- 
tion of a competence. Luck whines, labor whistles. 
Luck relies on chance; labor on character.—Cobden. 


FIND WISDOM. 

Happy is the man that findeth wisdom, ~* 
And the man that getteth understanding: 
For the merchandise of it is better than silver, 
And the gain thereof than fine gold. 
She is more precious than rubies; 
And all the things thou canst desire are 

not to be compared unto her. 
Length of days is in her right hand; 
And in her left hand riches and honor. 
Her ways are ways of pleasantness, 
And all her paths are peace. 

—Solomon. 


—o———_ 

Stroke ye here an’ stroke ye there, 
Smooth the world and keep it quiet; 
Folk are like to Tabby’s tail— 

Ye canna pu’ her backward by it. 


Stroke ye here an’ stroke ye there, 
Folk will stan’ a deal o’ strokin’; 
A wee bit crumb that’s swallowed wrang, 
Gar ye do a deal o’ chokin’. 
—Charles McIlvaine. 


-——Q——_ 

Open the door of your heart, my friend, 
Heedless of class or creed, 

When you hear the cry of a brother’s voice, 
The sob of a child in need. 

To the shining heaven that o’er you bends 
You need no map or chart, 

But only the love the Master gave. 
Open the door of your heart. 


—Edward Everett Hale. 


pa 

Stronger than steel 

Is the sword of the spirit; 

Swifter than arrows 

The light of the truth is, 

Greater than anger 

Is love, and subdueth! 
—Longfellow. 
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DR. SHEARER’S FIGURES. 


More educational crimes are committed by the 
stupid use of figures than by the weakness and un- 
preparedness of any teacher, by the petrifaction of 
any conservatism, or the putrefaction of any radi- 
calism. We expect false figuring at the hands of the 
layman, but it grieves us when a man engaged as 
an expert to exploit the school systems of cities 
talks as would a civil engineer who should claim 
that there are but twelve inches in a cubic foot be- 
cause he has learned that twelve inches make a 
foot and “a foot is a foot.” 

Dr. William J. Shearer is an expert; has accom- 
plished much by his development of special phases 
of school work and has been more employed by 
the daily press as an educational expert than has 
any other school man. Because of what he is and 
of what he stands for he is responsible for the 
alarming misrepresentation in his recent signed 
article in the New York Times. “Unto whomso- 
ever much is given, of him shall be much required.” 
Here is a sample statement by this expert of 
experts :— 

“Ninety per cent. of those registered below the 
high school have gone less than half through the 
grammar grades. This means that only one out of 
ten registered has progressed far enough to be able 
to read with intelligence and understand the 
simplest problems. It means that not more than 
one out of ten could find the interest of $125 for 
three months at 5 percent. But 4 per cent. of 
those on the register have reached the highest 
grammar grade. This is certainly the least educa- 
tion that any boy or girl should have to become a 
good citizen and be prepared to successfully fight 
life’s battle with competition growing more and 
more keen every day.” 

What does he mean by “registration”? Does he 
mean, as he should mean, those who have registered 
in the public school system? Does he mean as he 
should mean those who have matriculated, as we 
say, in other institutions of learning? As an ex- 


pert, as an educator, there is nothing else that he 
can mean. 

Or does he mean merely those on the register 
for any given day? If this latter, then he publicly 
avows that every one on the register should be able 
to “find the interest on $125 for three months at 5 
per cent.” Of course it would be imbecility or in- 
sanity to expect the children in the lowest grades 
to do this, and yet such imbecility or idiocy must 
be his if by registration he means those “on the 
register,” for he says that “not more than one in 
ten” can do this, which he says “is certainly the 
least education that any boy or girl should have.” 
He certainly does not expect that ten out of ten 
on the register can do it, and yet if he does not 
expect ten out of ten on the register to do it, why 
does he express surprise that only one out of ten 
can do it? Of course he does not expect any who 
are below the sixth grade to do this, and all below 
the sixth grade are on the register, and they are in 
the ten out of ten. No one would ever be mean 
enough to make the scandalous statement that Dr. 
Shearer means all on the register as “registering’”’ 
annually. From the entire tone and tenor of his 
article he must mean to express surprise that those 
who have registered do not stay more than half 
through the grammar grade. That is all that he 
can possibly mean. 

Now three-fourths of the school time of a child 
is below that “half of the grammar grades,” and 
only one-fourth above, so that there should be but 
two and one-half tenths in those upper grades. Ac- 
cording to his own figures there is one where there 
should be two and one-half, which shows that his 
statement is four times as bad as the facts. That 
is, he misrepresents by making a statement four 
times worse than his own figures show it to be. 

This is certainly bad enough for an expert, but 
his case is even worse. The pupils in the seventh 
and eighth grades, if none had been kept over, were 
“registered” between seven and eight years ago. 
Since they were registered the city has added 
nearly 300,000 to the population, so that at the 
best there were not nearly so many to register 
when the present seventh and eighth grades regis- 
tered as now, and he takes the registration as a 
whole and juggles it all together. Therefore there 
are from his figures at least one-half as many in the 
upper two grades as there should be. 

Nor is this the end of the expert figuring. A 
large part of the children entering the public 
schools of New York are from homes in which the 
English language is not read easily, in which small 
children have not had English books to play with. 
Many of the children moving into the city are 
foreign born, and, regardless of age, must go into 
the lowest class. Most of these first-graders must 
therefore become used to the new life, and to the 
new language, before they can enter upon any 
regulation work, so that it takes from two to three 
years to do the first-grade work well enough for a 
child to get into the second year’s work. This adds 
about two years to the six years which we have 
allowed below the seventh grade, which. still 
further places his figures out of plumb. 

We have no quarrel with Dr. Shearer’s conten- 
tion that there is too much that is mechanical, too 
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much that may be characterized as lock-step. All 
that we contend for is that it is wicked to use 
figures as he has used them, to mislead the public 
by talking as unintelligently as to fail to dis- 
criminate cubic and square inches from linear 
inches. All of Dr. Shearer’s figures are as much 
awry as these have been. His theories may be 
right, but his figures are all wrong. He is an ex- 
pert superintendent, but not an expert in school 
statistics. 
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THE GREAT FEATURE OF THE N.E. A. MEETING. 


The San Francisco meeting of the N. E. A. will 
not only have a notable program along educational 
lines, but it will be the most important popular 
scientific program ever known this side the sea. 
Not only will Luther Burbank, the matchless 
American leader in vegetable creations, say and do 
more than ever before to make an occasion memo- 
rable, but Hugo de Vries will come over from 
Amsterdam and will speak in English of his mar- 
velous scientific achievement. Professor de Vries is 
to-day the most famous man for his achievements 
in the scientific world. He has made discoveries in 
the creation of new species which put the theory of 
evolution within the realm of experiment, and 
show wherein the Darwin theory is defective. 
Professor de Vries is at present the man most talked 
about in the scientific world. Teachers of science 
will be more interested in him than in anyone in 
the world who could speak to them. The final 
chapter of Osterhout’s recent book on nature 
study deals almost entirely with de Vries’ views 
and methods. In addition to Burbank and Hugo 
de Vries, President Schaeffer has secured John 
Adams of London, in whose message there is 
greater interest in America than in that of any 
other Englishman. The program at San Francisco 
will certainly break all records. 
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THE TERRORS OF SUSPICION. 


One’s sufferings in this world are not gauged by 
fact but by fancy, not by what is but by what he 
imagines is or is to be. His loves and hates, pleas- 
ures and pains, are not determined or estimated 
by what people are or are not, nor by the content 
or not in sundry experiences, but by what he men- 
tally reads into his friends or experiences. Read- 
ing between the lines and not what is written on 
the lines makes a letter a joy or a sorrow. 

Of all the sorrrow and anguish brought to us 
in this life nothing is more frendish in its effect than 
that which comes through suspicion. This is at 
the bottom of hate, jealousy, and envy. The mo- 
ment we cannot accept the words, acts, and appear- 
ances of another, that moment our imagination is 
free to commit any kind of depredations on our 
mind or even our body, on our disposition or 
temper. Eve, according to tradition, started the 
human race out on its career of fateful experiences 
just because she was suspicious of the motives of 
the law-giver of Eden. So all down the line from 
Cain to Judas, it was the same story of the terror- 
ism of suspicion. 

If there is any class of persons in the world who 
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should never, under any provocation, be suspicious 
it is the teachers who deal with children, who are 
only suspicious when they have been made so by 
the example and precept of their elders. If there 
be any line of work or effort for which one is totally 
disqualified by a suspicious disposition it is that of 
teaching, and yet whoever saw the question pro- 
pounded to a teacher in her examination: “Are you 
of a suspicious nature?” Teachers’ agency blanks 
are particular to ask if there is anything in the 
candidate’s appearance to militate against prob- 
able success, but how much greater the need of 
asking as to the teacher’s suspicious traits? The 
individual may suffer all the torments of perdition 
and do nothing worse in the world than to be sus- 
picious, and he may make life a complete Hades 
for other people by the same provocation. How 
all-important is it then that by example and pre- 
cept the school do all in its power to eliminate and 
eradicate suspicion. 
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THE FRANCIS W. PARKER MEMORIAL. 


Whatever reasons there may have been for de- 
lay in providing an adequate memorial to the late 
Francis W. Parker, there is now every reason for 
prompt action. There is a new and elegant 
Chicago normal school building which is soon to 
have a notable christening, and there should be in 
the building at an early day some suitable memo- 
rial to this man who did so much to modify the 
old-time ways and means of doing things educa- 
tionally. The prompt action in providing a truly 
palatial memorial to Dr. Harper, promising a 
building costing two and a half million dollars— 
the finest single university building in the world— 
shows what Chicago can do when she really sets 
about it. To be sure the Parker Memorial is not 
strictly a Chicago matter, neither is that to Dr. 
Harper, but Chicago should lead off in a way to 
rally the friends of the public school everywhere. 
There are noble memorials to Horace Mann, E. A. 
Sheldon, Bigbee, Wickersham, and others, and 
there should be immediate action looking toward 
something appropriate for the memory of Francis 
W. Parker. Rightly approached there is no 'rea- 
sonable limit to the amount that can be raised at 
once. Not only should there be some large con- 
tributions, but there should also be small gifts 
from the many. 

The memorial is not to be for the man alone; it 
will stand also as a mark of approval upon the gen- 
eral movement to uplift the teachers and emanci- 
pate the child, in which work Colonel Parker took 
so conspicuous a part. The fund should represent 
wide-spread contributions from pupils and teachers 
in small amounts. Contributions may be sent to 
Miss Sadie Griswold, Chicago normal school. 
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THE PELIX ADLER ARTICLES. 


With this issue we begin the publication of four- 
teen articles by Felix Adler upon “The Punish- 
ment of Children.” They are taken from three 
lectures which he gave before the Society for Ethi- 
cal Culture in New. York twenty years ago, so that 
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they cannot be accused of being a product of the 
quickened conscience of to-day. The three lectures 
were printed by that society, but they are so timely 
now that we reprint them. There is something so 
vitalizing in his style, so fascinating because of his 
point of view and his illustrations, that all will en- 
joy reading them. 





20+ o-0-@-e- oe. 
PROGRAM OF THE N.£.A. AT SAN FRANCISCO. 


The general sessions program is to be as follows: 
Addresses of welcome by His Excellency, Gover- 
nor George C. Pardee, Mayor Elmer E. Schmitz, 
Thomas J. Kirk, state superintendent, A. Ron- 
covieri, superintendent of San Francisco. 

Response on behalf of the N. E. A. by Editor A. 
E. Winship, of Boston. 

The President’s inaugural address. “The Mak- 
ing of a Teacher,” Dr. M. G. Brumbaugh, pro- 
fessor in the University of Pennsylvania. 

Topic, “The Compensation of Teachers”: (a) 
“Shall teachers’ salaries be graded by the clock 
or. by merit?’ Superintendent E. G. Cooley, 
Chicago; (b) “Teachers’ Pensions,” Dr. Z. X. 
Snyder, Greeley, Col.; (c) “Other Forms of Com- 
pensation,” President G. W. Nash, Aberdeen, S. 
D. General discussion led by Superintendent 
Charles Foos, Reading, Pa.; Superintendent Alex. 
Hogg, Texas. 

“The Personality of the Teacher,” Right Rev. 
T. J. Conalty, bishop of Los Angeles, late president 
of the Catholic University at Washington. 

Address, “The Great Teacher,” Right Rev. H. 
W. Warren, D. D., bishop of the Methodist Epis- 
copal church. 

Addresses—President Benjamin Ide Wheeler, 
Berkeley, Cal.; Sir Oliver Lodge, England; Pro- 
fessor John Adams, London, England. 

“The Economic Relations of Education,” Dr. 
W. O. Thompson, Ohio State University, Colum- 
bus; “The Teacher as a Citizen,” Dr. E. O. Lyte, 
Millersville, Pa.; “What the Class Recitation 
Should Do to Teach the Pupils Proper Habits of 
Study,” Hon. W. T. Harris, United States com- 
missioner of education. ; 

Topic, “Special Education”: “The Teacher and 
His Profession,” President Charles D. McIver, 
Greensboro, N. C.; “Schools for Defectives in 
Connection with the Public Schools,” Superintend- 
ent C. G. Pearse, Milwaukee ; “Dangers to Modern 
Education from Special Schools,” President A. B. 
Storms, Ames, Iowa. = 

“Growth,” Luther Burbank, Santa Rosa, Cal. 
Lecture, “California and the Pacific Coast.” 

MOORE SUCCEEDS FOSHAY. 

Professor Ernest Carroll Moore, Ph. D., of the 
state university at Berkeley succeeds James A. 
Foshay as superintendent of Los Angeles. While 
this is a surprise to the outside world, it is really 
quite the natural thing, since he is well-known per- 
sonally in the city, and is held in high esteem in 
the state. He is a native of Ohio, is thirty-five 
years of age, has had abundant experience as a 
teacher, earned his doctor’s degree at Chicago 
University. He will not enter upon his duties in 
full until May 1, because of his responsibilities at 
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the university, Assistant Superintendent J. B. 
Monlux officiating till then. 
————- 9° @-0-@-0-@ 0. —-—____ —— 
DR. A. P. MARBLE: 


The death of Dr. Albert P. Marble, for the past 
ten years associate superintendent of New York 
city, removes from educational circles one of the 
interesting educational leaders of the past forty 
years. He was one of the early members of the 
N. E. A., was several times secretary, and was 
president in 1888. He was born in Vassalboro, 
Maine, in 1838, graduated from Colby in 1861. 
He was for twenty-five years superintendent of 
schools in Worcester, and was also superintendent 
of Omaha before coming to New York as one of 
the associate superintendents in 1896. We print 
elsewhere a worthy tribute fron the pen of his 
associate, Clarence E. Meleney. 

—————_———- +09 -0-@-0+- 9-62 ——_—— 

Superintendent E. G. Cooley is doing more lec- 
turing in New York and New England in a week 
than any other man has ever done,—Columbia 
University, New Haven, Springfield, Worcester, 
Twentieth Century Club, Boston, Lowell, Medford, 
Providence, Haverhill, and at two banquets at 
University Club, Boston. 


The American Institute of Instruction will meet 
at New Haven, July 9-12. This ought to mean 
much to the Yale summer school, as well as to all 
New England teachers and other educators who 
can go to New Haven. 


The Boston teachers, whose pay was withheld 
for a part of December because of temporary finan- 
cial conditions, are to have their full pay at once. 


Superintendent Stratton D. Brooks starts in 
upon his Boston duties with a relish and a vigor 
that give great satisfaction to all concerned. 


More than 2,000 teachers attended the meeting 
of the Southern Indiana Teachers’ Association at 
Indianapolis last Friday and Saturday. 


Mrs. Martha Moore Avery is as independent a 
woman as the country produces, and as plucky as 
she is independent. 


Somebody is criminally negligent when a school 
building has not adequate fire escapes. 


For the first time it looks bright for the metric 
system in the United States. 


Boston is to have a commercial high school on 
the most approved lines. 


The registration for the California state mect- 
ing this year was 4,253. 


Peace day can. be made one of the most useful 
of school days. 


Bird day should 
Arbor day., 


be as regularly observed as 


Demand playgrounds in abundance in your city. 
“Kolij” is the Chicago Tribune’s college. 
President Eliot is not a simplifier. 


Playgrounds! 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


A COAL STRIKE. 


The second conference of the miners and opera- 
tors in the bituminous fields of Illinois, Indiana, 
Ohio, and western Pennsylvania, which was held 
at Indianapolis in compliance with the suggestion 
of President Roosevelt, in the hope of adjusting 
the differences between the two interests, failed 
wholly of its purpose, and adjourned sine die on 
Thursday, March 29. The miners held out for the 
restoration of the 1903 wage scale, which involves 
an increase of 5.5 per cent. The operators, with the 
exception of some of those from Pennsylvania, in- 
sisted that the conditions were not such as to per- 
mit an increase; and so the conference broke up. 
After it was over, the operators passed resolutions 
inviting President Roosevelt to appoint a commis- 
sion to investigate the conditions in the bitumi- 
nous fields. Simultaneously with the adjournment 
of the bituminous conference came an order from 
the miners’ committee in the anthracite fields, 
ordering a strike there to begin April 2. 


A GLOOMY OUTLOOK. 


A second conference between the operators and 
miners in the anthracite fields had been arranged 
to begin April 3; and it had been generally ex- 
pected that a truce of some sort would be arranged 
while the conference was pending. Instead of that 
comes this abrupt order for a cessation of work. 
With war thus practically begun, the conditions 
are not favorable for a peaceful settlement. The 
great consuming public, which feels little sym- 
pathy with either of the combatants, has learned 
from experience that whatever the outcome it will 
have to pay the cost. Two circumstances combine 
to strengthen the hope that the struggle will not 
be of long duration. One is the fact that, in antici- 
pation of trouble, there have been enormous ac- 
cumulations of coal by the railroads and large in- 
dustrial establishments; while the demands for 
domestic use will be reduced to a minimum during 
the summer months. The other is that it seems 
impossible that the miners’ union can stand the 
strain of a struggle sufficiently protracted to raise 
next winter’s coal prices to an abnormal height. 


STATESMEN IN EXILE. 


\ steemship from Port Limon landed a curious 
party at New York the other day. It was com- 
posed of an ex-president of Costa Rica, and several 
statesmen and generals of that republic, with their 
families. It appears that the ex-president had a 
fancy for resuming office, and was an active candi- 
date for the succession to the present incumbent. 
Thereupon the existing administration seized upon 
him and his leading supporters, charged them with 
conspiracy, and hustled them out of the country 
under a military guard, just in season to ensure 
their being away during the election. After the 
election is over, they will be allowed to return. 
This method of disposing of an inconvenient candi- 
dacy may seem open to objection as an infringe- 
ment upon popular rights and personal freedom as 


we understand them; but it marks a considerable 
advance upon the former Latin-American practice 
under which such aspirants might have been in- 
continently shot. 


THE OUTCOME AT ALGECIRAS. 

The general reader does not care much for the 
details of the discussions and compromises which 
have occupied the delegates of the interested 
powers for two months at Algeciras. The vital 
point at issue was whether France should have the 
special privileges and responsibilities with refer- 
ence to Morocco which she claimed on the ground 
of her special interests, or whether there should be 
a system of international control by which other 
powers, and Germany in particular, which had 
little at stake, should have equal rights with 
France. The chief points in contest related to the 
distribution of shares in the bank which is to look 
after the finances of Morocco, and the control of 
the police which is to look to the maintenance of 
order. France insisted that the two questions 
should be considered together, as in both the same 
principle was involved, and they were so consid- 
ered, in spite of the opposition of Germany. 


FRANCE CARRIES HER POINT. 


The defeat of Germany was foreshadowed when 
the Powers lined up on the question of combining 
the two questions, and Austria was the only power 
to side with Germany. Germany contested every 
point, but was forced to yield at last. It was the 
American delegates, acting after consultation with 
the state department at Washington, who proposed 
the plan which was finally adopted. Under this 
plan, the police will be commanded by French and 
Spanish officers, and the inspector-general of the 
police will report simultaneously to the Sultan of 
Morocco, and to the diplomatic corps at Tangiers. 
This arrangement guarantees the carrying out of 
the decisions of the conference, and the protection 
of international interests, but it concedes essentially 
all that France has contended for. It seems amaz- 
ing that sane observers should have dreaded war as 
a possible outcome of this clash of national pelicies, 
but old antipathies made the crisis more ,acute. 


CONGRESS AND THE RATE BILL. 


Senator Tillman is proving a more astute 
leader in the railway rate question than was antici- 
pated by those who thought it a good joke when 
the recalcitrant Republicans contrived to have it 
put into his hands. He has made quite as much 
progress as was to have been anticipated, consider- 
ing the difficulties in his way. There have been 
some illuminating speeches in the Senate, and it is 
beginning to be perceived that the question is an 
intricate one, and not to be settled off-hand. It is 
not at all clear as yet what form the bill will take, 
nor just how. extensive powers of review by the 


courts will be incorporated in it; but that the Hep-° 


burn bill, in some modified form, will be put upon 
the statute book at this session is regarded as prob- 
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PEACE. 


(Continued from page 373.) 





MR. HOSEA BIGLOW’S IDEA OF WAR. 

Es for war, I call it murder,— 
Here you hey it plain and fiat, 

I don’t want to go no furder 
Than my Testament fer that. 

God hez said so, plump an’ fairly, 
It’s ez long as it ez broad, 

An’ you’se got to git up airly 
Ef you want to take in God. 

—Biglow Papers. 

THE HAGUE CONVENTION. 

It is wrong to speak of the Hague convention as if 
it were a mere echo of the wish for peace in the past. 
It is a direct advance in the cause of international jus- 
tice.—E. E. Hale. 

The powers for good are infinitely stronger, if not so 
noisily announced as are the powers of evil, and Univer- 
sal Peace will triumph!—H. B. Carrington. 


TRUE PATRIOTISM. 


Patriotism is stirred by the names of Miles or Dewey 
or Sampson—and that is right, for patriots they are, but 
we need to know that Jane Addams at Hull House, that 
Eliot making men at Harvard, or Tucker at Dartmouth, 
that John Fiske writing history, that Mayor Low giving 
New York a good city government, that Edward Ever- 
ett Hale preaching his sermons, are also patriots, and 
on a vastly higher level and using vastly bet'er tools. 
Up to date, the gun is still the natural symbol of our 
patriotism; but it is for us to change that, and make bet- 
ter symbols more natural.—Edwin D. Mead. 

There is a strong notion abroad in this country and in 
England that the Anglo-Saxon race is a sort of modern 
Israel that has the right to sweep the Amalekites and 
the Hivites and the sundry Canaanites out of the wor'd 
when they block its way, but that when the Frenchman 
or the Spaniard is up to cruelties it is barbarism. It is 
imperative that we should be shamed out of this racial 
prejudice. which is instrumental in so much evil to the 
world. Now when people have a notion that they have 
a divine commission to do right and render service, it is 
a good thing, but when they think that they have a di- 
vine commission for iniquity, then it is well that other 
people, perhaps more modest in their claims, should call 
them to account.—Edwin D. Mead. 

“A SPLENDID CHARGE.” 

There will be the full complement of backs broken 
in two, of arms twisted wholly off, of men impaled 
upon their own bayonets, of legs smashed up like bits 
of firewood, of heads sliced open like apples, of other 
heads crunched into soft jelly by the iron hoofs of 
horses, of faces trampled out of all likness to anything 
human. This is what skulks behind “: splendid 
charge.” This is what follows, as a matter of course, 
when our fellows rode at them in style and cut them up 
famously!—Charles Dickens. 


WOMAN’S WORK. 
I believe the best and truest means of preventing war 
is to exalt the function and ennoble the nature of 
woman, and I think Lowell must have felt that way too 


when he gave the American ideal of true womanhood.— 
President Eliot. 


“Who cometh over the hills, 
Her garments with morning sweet, 
The dance of a thousand rills, 
Making music before her feet? 
Her presence freshens the air: 
Sunshine steals light from her face, 
The leaden footstep of care 
Leaps to the tune of ber pace, 
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Fairness of all that is fair, 
Grace at the heart of all grace, 
Sweetener of hut and of hall, 
Bringer of life out of naught, 
Freedom, oh, fairest of all 
The daughters of tune and thought.” 
—J. R. Lowell. 
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Recitation by the eleven girls.— 

Pray for the peace of Jerusalem; they shall prosper 
that love thee. Peace be within thy walls, and pros- 
perity within thy palaces. For my brethren and my 
companions’ sakes, I will now say, Peace be within 
thee.—The Bible. 





THE WORLD’S NERVE CENTRES.— (X3Il.) 


[Continued from page 377.] 








The transformation of this vast’ region in a very 
brief period is one of the marvels of modern times. 
“Thirty years ago what is now the Congo Free 
State was a wild tangle of luxuriant tropical 
growth, through which hordes of black savages 
roamed, fought, and practiced their unspeakable 
barbarities, living almost entirely upon the spon- 
taneous products of nature.” The entire region 
was ravaged, and in many instances decimated, by 
the Arab slave trader. Now all is changed. After 
an awful struggle the Arabs were completely 
beaten and banished. Human life is safe and re- 
spected, when compared with the old regime. 
There are railway and steamboat lines, military 
posts, schools, churches, factories, commercial de- 
pots, and cities—such as Leopoldville, Broma, 
Banana, Stanley Pool, Equatorville, and others. 

There are in all 233 posts and stations estab- 
lished by the white race in fourteen districts. 
The country is in the international Postal Union, 
and the postal facilities are very efficient. There 
were 372,000 letters handled in 1902. A money 
order system is established and working well. 
Telephone and telegraph lines connect the great 
centres, and are being rapidly extended to all sta- 
tions, while the country has cable connection with 
the world. 

The “Public Force”—or military—is officered by 
whites, while the privates are recruited from the 
natives. It is entirely probable that these native 
troops have not been fully delivered from their old 
tribal customs, and that they practice cruelties in 
some contests, to which but a short quarter-cen- 
tury ago the entire region was accustomed. But 
on the whole the lot of the natives is vastly im- 
proved. Their villages are safe from the enslaving 
Arab. Their diet is better and less precarious. 
Medical science is gradually dealing with the 
scourge of smallpox, and is studying with greatest 
care the fatal sleeping-sickness, with a view to 
treating it; though up to the present it has been 
foiled in discovering its antidote. The railway and 
steamboat have practically done away with the 
slave carrier-trade. The school and the church— 
both Protestant and Roman Catholic—have gained 
a solid footing, while missionary steamers ply on 
all the many streams. And a vast and ever-ex- 
panding commerce is gradually enriching. both 
trader and native producer alike. A _ salutary 
statute is that the natives must be paid in money, 
instead of “in kind.” So, gradually, civilization~ 
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with many mistakes it may be—is winning its vic- 
tory for bettered conditions in the heart of Africa. 


coon cmunncunainnises: algae in, 
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THE SHRUBS IN SPRING —(L.) 
BY CLARENCE M. WEED. 
THE ALDERS AND HAZELNUTS. 





The speckled alder comes into blossom in 
earliest spring. The sessile staminate catkins 
hang down in attractive festoons varying in length 
from one to two inches, and averaging in width 
one-fourth inch. In color they are greenish yel- 
low, dotted with brownish red scales. The green- 
ish yellow pollen is produced in great abundance. 
Pistillate catkins about one-fourth inch long, deep 
ruby red in color with the stigmas projecting 
slightly underneath the scales. After the stami- 

















HAZELNUT BLOSSOMS. 

nate catkins have shed their pollen they drop 
away, the pistillate catkins remaining erect and 
gradually increasing in size. The three or four 
outer scales of the leaf-buds are pushed open by 


the expanding leaves which gradually unroll,’ 


being covered on both surfaces with a sparse 
pubescence. The hairy fringed stipules drop 
away before the leaf is fully expanded, leaving 
conspicuous brown scars upon the surface of the 
young twig. 

No plant is easier to utilize in nature study work 
than is the alder. It is abundant and easily ac- 
cessible and if brought in any time in March it will 
blossom in a very satisfactory manner. It serves 
admirably to show the method of pollination of a 
plant in which the stamens and pistils are separ- 
ated though upon the same twigs. If the recepta- 
cle holding the twigs as they come into blossom is 
placed upon a dark surface the yellow pollen will 
drop down and show very conspicuously.  Es- 
pecial emphasis should be laid upon the drawing 
of the alder twigs. 

Smooth Alder—The species is so similar to the 
other that it is equally available for school work. 
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The pistillate catkins project upward more 
markedly than do those of the speckled alder. 


SELECTIONS. 
“In the winds of windy March 
The catkins drop down, 
Curly, caterpillar-like, 
Curious green and brown.” 

No symbol could so well represent nature’s first 
yielding in springtime as this blossoming of the 
alder, the drooping of the tresses of these tender 
things. Before the frost is gone and while the 
new born season is yet too weak to assert itself 
by actually uplifting anything it can at least let 
fall these blossons, one by one, till they wave de- 
fiance to the winter on a thousand boughs.— 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson. 

In some countries the alder has been planted for 
a purpose which it usually subserves without the 
aid of art on the borders of rivers and small 
streams. The matted roots give stability to the 
banks of soft earth and keep the stream within its 
bounds; while the stems, overhanging the water, 
beautifully fringe the meadow through which it 
flows.—George B. Emerson. 


THE HAZELNUT. 

Just after the alder has come into blossom the 
staminate catkins of the hazelnut expand rapidly 
and the crimson stigmas of the pistillate blossoms 
push out from the ends of the buds that have pro- 
tected them through the winter. Each tiny floret 
of the staminate catkins has four or five stamens, - 
the anthers of which shed their pollen very quickly 
and remain simply as empty sacs. Each floret of 
the pistillate blossoms consists of a_ two-celled 
ovary, on top of which is an extremely short style 
from which project the very long, slender, crimson 
stigmas that are so conspicuous above the scales 
of the bud. 

In addition to the common hazelnut with the 
short husks that cover the nuts there is a species 
called the beaked hazelnut in which these husks 
are curiously prolonged into a beak. At the time 
of blossoming, however, the two kinds are very 
similar. 


— “TF HP ee Goes 


THE VERSATILE SCHOOLMASTER. 


When Mayor McClellan made his plea for the preser- 
vation of the three R’s in the school curriculum, some 
of the up-to-date schoolmasters present held their breith 
that they might not breathe the polluted atmosphere. 
Such imposition from a political demagog! Such 
blasphemy and sacrilege! 

Now while McClellan may be a little shy of theories 
of psychology and the principles of didactics, he has, at 
least, a small bump of every-day judgment. He suc- 
ceeds at any rate in administering the affairs of one of 
the world’s greatest municipalities in a way accentib'e 
even to his political opponents. He evinces a_ k-owl- 
edge of men and worldly affairs such as few men p9s- 
sess. He is, moreover, a man of education as wel as 
of native ability, and in view of these facts he is at 
least partially qualified to speak. His conclusions on 
these matters are the conclusions of the business man, 
the man of the world as against the man of the cloister, 
the man sequestered by his books and his ideals. 

With all due respect to that honorable calling, the 
schoolmaster is, in a measure, a theorist, an experimen- 
talist. He proves this assertion by the constantly 
changing state of his opinions, by the iridescent dis- 
play of his doctrines. You are never sure where you 
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vwwill find him. On some days his penmanship slants, 
sometimes it is perpendicular. Yet you are impressed 
with the earnestness and enthusiasm with which he de- 
fends his latest claim. 

His recent conviction is along the lines of manual 
training. This new discovery, he says, will work mar- 
‘wels in our hitherto defective system of education. It 
will develop truthfulness, accuracy, diligence, persever- 
ance, patience, and powers of observation, combine the 
love for useful industry with a means of motor expres- 
sion for a thousand untold fancies of the unfolding 
mind, etc. He can expound and extol its many virtues 
in a beautiful and convincing manner. 

Manual training, however, is not a new idea. It is 
2s old as the world itself. Men and women of all ages, 
of every clime, in mine, factory, and field have taken 
post-graduate courses. The hand, the eye, the sense of 
touch have never been neglected. Until recent years all 
labor was manual, hand labor. It has been the first 
education of every race. Yet deftness of hand is not in- 
dicative of mental power. Those finer qualities of the 
mind which manual training is said to develop are not 
always to be found in the blacksmith, the carpenter, 
and the mechanic. On the other hand, the master minds, 
the philosophers of past and present, have never been 
represented as being particularly clever at driving a 
nail. While it undoubtedly would be a fine thing to 
have both head and hand educated, it is not sufficiently 
shown that one has a marked influence on the other. 
If it is desired to educate the hand, let it be for the 


" band’s sake. 


If manual training is for the hand’s sake alone, can 
it not be done more advantageously elsewhere than in 
the schoolroom? In these days when factories and 
shops are so plentiful, and division of labor carried to 
such an extent, could a boy best learn his trade in the 
school workshop? We cannot all hope to be masters of 
everything. Some of us must work with our heads and 
some with our hands. The common school can never 
turn out a specialist. If we specialize in the hand we 
can find better instruction’ elsewhere. The common 
school can never hope to cover the whole field of human 
development. Its courses are now _ sufficiently con- 
gested. 

It is said that the boy brought up on the farm is more 
efficient in other walks of life because of the manual 
training he has received. Those farmer boys who left 
the farm to become famous did so because they dis- 
liked farm labor. They were successful in life becau<e 
their rural condition of life offered so many obstacles 
which they had to surmount that they were thus pre- 
pared for the obstacles of life. Even though it were 
manual training it could never be duplicated in the 
schoolroom. 

The present school curriculum if properly carried out 
will develop a fair quality of mental texture. Let the 
pupil acquire the power of application, capacity for hard 
work,—of which Edison says we are lacking,—persever- 
ance, patience, etc., by toil in the physical laboratory or 
by struggling with his geometry. When he needs a 
rest, send him out into the open air with the boys to 
run and shout and be happy. The schools need sys- 
tematic physical training more than they need manual 
training. Fifteen minutes in the gymnasium orin the 
field with the boys is worth more than two hours in the 
basement with a handsaw. 

Together with some of us who view school affairs 
from a distance, there are many thoughtful teachers 
who hold like opinions. Others are silent on this sub- 
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ject for fear of losing cast, and still others because they 
are told that these new notions are founded on the pro- 
found doctrines of psychology, which to them is but a 
long name. The manual training enthusiast is, how- 
ever, an earnest, well-meaning fellow with perhaps a 
mission to perform. He will come around all right 
The pendulum is sure to swing. The matter is there- 
fore not serious. 


L J.. Me 
Dysart, Iowa. 


-——_———- — @-@ -0--e-@ -e-— _—_____ - — 


BOOKS POST MORTEM. 


I care not that some other man, 
When I am dead and gone, 

Will play my part upon the stage 
That I have trod upon; 

Will lord it in my very house, 
Will tend my bit of ground, 

Will do my work in just the same 
Perpetual pleasant round. 

I'll let him use my desk, my pen, 
And all my household nooks; 

But I shall haunt him if he dares 
Lay hands upon my books! 

To think: that some unheeding boor 
May soil my Aldrich fair, 

Or break my Chaucer’s back, or mar 
My Hazlitt debonair! 

To think that some unhallowed thumb 
May dogsear all my Lamb,— 

My soul will shiver in dismay, 
No matter where I am! 


I see them in their piteous plight, 
Their pages torn and frayed, 
Their binding loose, their covers bent, 
I see, and cannot aid. 
I even see them—at the sight 
My heavenly harp will fall— 
Exposed among the ‘“second-hands” 
Upon a sidewalk stall. 
I see them marked a paltry dime, 
I see the careless throng 
Pause casually to tumble them, 
And sneering pass along. 
Ah me! ah me! I do not mind 
That shrouds are pocketless; 
My little gold, my bank account, 
I leave with willingness; 

But oh, that some celestial van, 
Some spacious van were given, 
That I might put my books therein, 
And pack them off to heaven! 

—Amos R. Wells, in Independent. 
—- — —_ 0-9-0 -0-0-————— 


L. G. M., Massachusetts: The Journal is so solid 
—not a bit of a weather-vane—that it is reliable 
reading. One doesn’t feel that the methods it 
advocates are purely “fads,” but, on the contrary, 
that they are the fruits of experience, as is abun- 
dantly shown in the articles themselves. 

ae sae 

A. E. C., New York: I find your journal a very 
interesting and instructive one as I am positive 
many others do. I look forward to considerable 
help from the Journal of Education. 


— —— 0: o-0- De oe — 


B. M. M., Iowa: Your journal is full of the 
spirit of endeavor and hope which will foster in its 
readers an interest in school work which most 
journals will not. 
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BOOK TABLE. 


THE ELEMENTS OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR. With 
suggestions for composition work. By Albert LeRoy 
Bartlett and Howard Lee McBain. New York, Bos- 
ton, and Chicago: Silver, Burdett & Co. Pages viii.+ 
845. Introductory price, 60 cents. 

And still they come. Why? Why not? Of course tle 
author and publisher who have an English grammar 
would like it if no other author or publisher had one, 
What a market there would be, with 20,000,000 school 
children in America, for just one book. Even tke au- 
thor and publisher would not be so happy over that sit- 
uation as would be the teachers, the machine teacuers, 
who would never be disturbed by having two nomen- 
clatures, by having two explanations for the use of the 
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infinitive, by having two schemes for diagraming. Oh, 
but wouldn’t it be glorious if there was one way of 


analyzing all sentences and parsing all parts of speech! 
Tbe millennium would surely be here then. But that kind 
of a millennium, thank good fortune, will never be herve. 
Where there is life there is no petrifaction. Yes, you will 
agree with that, but when there are two books, each rep- 
resenting one side of the great controversies, why not 
stop there? Wouldn’t that meet all the necessities? Or 
at most three or at the limit four books? Why split the 
“market” into more than four parts? Yes, why? S:m- 
ply because each new book, presenting the matter 
graphically, is an educator towards greater freedom in 
teaching. These new books do not divide the market. 
Most of them barely pay for the plates, but now ard 
then one comes near capturing the market. There have 
been two systems of English grammar in the past five 
years that have marked an epoch, while several books 
have, apparently, fallen flat. Every lover of educational 
life and progress therefore we!comes most heartily every 
attempt to present a series of language books, prepa:el 
in a masterly way. The book may die early, that do>s 
not concern him. He hopes that each will have the abi!- 
ity to lead to a higher plane. 

This Bartlett-McBain grammar is a direct attempt to 
do for teacher and pupils in the upper grammar grad’s 
what has not been done hitherto to the satisfaction of 


many teachers, though, of course, there are hosts of 
teachers who are satisfied with everything that is not 
new. In brief we will try to present the authors’ ¢on- 


ception of their purpose and attainment. Instead of be- 
ginning with a treatment of words, the sentenc2 is ma’e 
the unit for the beginning of the child’s study. He thus 
begins to examine data the use of which he has already 
made his own, and in which he is far more interested 
than he is in mere changes in the forms of words, be- 
cause the sentence expresses his thought. He sees 
most from the first day of his study the direct and prac- 
tical relation between the language he speaks and th> 
study he is making of that language. It is only after 
the various parts of the sentence have been thoroug ly 
discussed and the analysis of the sentence comnp’eted 
that the detailed treatment of the parts of specch is 
taken up. In the treatment of each topic the method is 
inductive. His reason is appea'ed to throughout. Sub 
jects naturally connected are not split into artifie’al di- 
visions for the sake of making chapters of suitab’e 
length for single lessons. A sense of order and fitne*s is 
cultivated in their logical grouping and arranzement. 
The exercises are for both analytic and constructive 
work, the illustrative material being chosen for the 
most part with regard not only for its appropriateness, 
but for its fine literary quality. 


JULIUS CAESAR. Edited by Hamilton Wright Mabie. 
New York: American Book Company. Cloth. 153 pp. 
An addition to the “Gateway Series,” which is pre- 

pared under the general supervision of Henry van 
Dyke, a series which is prepared “to be read and en- 
joyed, not to be parsed and scanned and pulled to 
pieces.” Mr. Mabie gives us a copious introduction ex- 
planatory of the play, and adds some discriminative an- 
notations on points where notes are needful. His edi- 
torial work is well done, as might be expected. 





DE QUINCEY’S THE ENGLISH MAIL COACH AND 
JOAN OF ARC. Edited, with introduction and notes, 
by Milton Haight Turk, professor of English in Ho- 
bart College. Recommended for reading by the con- 
ference on college entrance requirements in English. 
Boston: Ginn & Co. Semi-flexible cloth. 187 pp. 
List price, 25 cents: mailing price, 30 cents. 

These selections from De Quincey are somewhat un- 
usual and therefore less likely to be read unless taken 
up in school under a skilful teacher. This edition is es- 
pecially attractive to read and study. Althouch specially 
adapted to the needs of high-school pupils, these anno- 
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tated selections from De Quincey’s writings will also 
prove useful to more advanced students and to teachers. 
The editor has devoted much time to a detailed study of 
these essays. The results of this research are emboied 
in the comprehensive notes which are incorporated in 
the present volume and in the larger book belonging to 
the Athenaeum Press Series. The introduction presents 
a concise account of the poet’s life and personality, and 
emphasizes those elements which throw light on his 
work. A bibliographical note follows, with brief com- 
ments on many of the books. 


MEDIAEVAL AND MODERN EUROPE. By Henry 
E. Bourne, Western Reserve University. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co. Cloth. 500 pp. 

This is an exceptionally attractive history for the 
school because of the skilful and masterly manner in 
which it runs, side by side, the various nations of Bu- 
rope at the various periods in their history. In these 
later days we begin to see how impossible it is to think 
of these kingdoms, empires, and republics as distinct in 
all their interests, and the men and women into whom 
the students of to-day will grow will find it more and 
more difficult to keep these notions distinct, and we are 
teaching for the times in which they are to live and not 
the times in which our fathers lived. With its twenty- 
five maps, 110 important illustrations, and its thirty 
sections, the author presents all that is needed in an at- 
tractive manner to students. 

RIMES TO BE READ. By Edmund Vance Cooke. 
40 East 19th street, New York: The Dodge Publishing 
Company. Cloth. $1.50. 

The versifiers of the day are doing some extra clever 
work, Of the group of writers ‘who are catching the eye 
and ear of the public just now, few are as fortunate in 
their audiences as is Edmung Vance Cooke, who has al- 
ready found a ready market awaiting four volumes of 
his verse. This book, highly attractive in form and 
comeliness, is charming in its rhyming. Withal he is a 
mighty clever reader of his own verses. It is as rare 
an evening as one often spends to listen to Cooke as he 
serves his rimes white hot from the heart. Here are 
a few sample rhymes:— 

But O boys—know, boys, 

That folly has its flight, 

And a greater fascination 

Is a healthy, clean sensation, 

That your brain is still in session and your eye is clear 

and bright : 

When the time comes for waking in the morning. 


Doubtless everybody could, 
Doubtless everybody would 
Be superlatively gooc, 
Were it not 
That it’s harder keeping straight 
Than it is to deviate, 
And to keep the way of right 
You must have the pluck to fight. 


So Otto sought to auto on the auto as he ought to, 

But the auto sought to auto as Otto never thought to, 
Then Otto he got hot, oh, very hot! as he ought not to, 
And Otto said, “This auto ought to auto and it’s got to!” 





DUMAS’ EXCURSIONS SUR LES BORDS DU RAIN. 
Edited by Professor Theodore Henckels of Middle- 
bury College, Vermont. New York: American Book - 
Company. Cloth, 12mo. 176 pp. Price, 40 cents. 
Dumas’ Rhine stories, with descriptions of the famous 

river and their castles, with the legends grouped about 

them, certainly make interesting reading for the student 

of French. Besides the text there is a brief introducti m 

treating of Dumas and his work; and a vocabulary. 

—?O—— 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


“The Mind and Its Education.”” By George Herbert Betts. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 

“Algebra for Secondary Schools.’’ By Webster Wells. Price, $1.20. 
—Methode Hénin (First Year in French). By B. L.Hénin. Price, 
50 cents. Boston: D.C. Heath & Co. 

“Zur Geschichte.”” By Dr. W. Scheel. Leipzig: B. G. Teubner. 

“The Life Power and How to Uselt.’’ By Elizabeth Towne. Price, 
$1.00. Holyoke, Mass.: Elizabeth Towne. 

“The Seven Follies of Science.”’ By John Phin. Price, $1.25. New 


York: Db. Van Nostrand & Co. 

“Language Readers.” (Six books.) By Franklin T Baker, Geo: 

R. Carpenter, and Katharine K. Owen.——‘‘Dynamic Factors 
Education.”” By M. V.O’Shea. Price, $1.25. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. 

‘The Old and the New Magic.’’ By Henry Ridgely Evans.—*“On 
Life After Death.”” By Gustav Theodor Fechner.——‘ Portfolio of 
Buddhist Art.” Collected by Dr. Paul Carus. Chicago: Open Court 
Publishing Company. 

“The Artof Portrait Painting.’’ By Hon. John Collier.— ‘“Duval’s 
Artistic Antomy.” By A. Melville Patterson, M.D. New York: Cas- 
sell & Co 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


TEMS of educational news to be inserted 

under tuis heading are solicited from school 
authorities in every state in the Union. To be 
available, these contributions should be short 
and comprehensive. Copy shonld be received 
by the editor not later than Friday preceding 
date of issue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


April 3, 4, 5, 6: Internationa! Kinder- 
garten Convention, Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

April 5, 6, 7: Southern Illinois 
Teachers’ Association, Marion. 

April 17, 18, 19: Ontario Educational 
Association, Toronto. 

Apri! 19, 20: Louisiana State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Baton Rouge. 
May 4: Fairfield county, Connecti- 
cut, Teachers’ Association, Bridge- 

port. 

May 31, Jnne 1-2: Eastern Art 
Teachers’ Association, and Eastern 
Manual Training Association, New 
York City. 

July 3, 4,5. Pennsylvania State Edu- 
cational Association, Altoona. 

July 9-12: American Institute of In- 
struction, New Haven, Conn., Wil- 
liam C. Crawford, Allston, Mass., 
secretary 

July 9-13: N. E. A., San Francisco, 
Cal. 

October 18, 19, 20: Vermont State 
Teachers Association, Middle- 
bury. 

October 25, 26, and 27: Maine Teach- 
ers’ Association, Lewiston, Maine. 





MAINE. 


PORTLAND. On account of the 
increase in the number of pupils in 
the upper grades, Portland will be 
obliged to have an additional teacher 
of manual training next year, mak- 
ing four in all employed in_ the 
Walker manual training building, be- 
sides the teacher of domestic science. 
All boys of the eighth and ninth 
grades take manual training one half 
day each week. Girls of the eighth 
grade take sewing and girls of the 
ninth grade cooking one-half day each 
week. 

Miss Florence E. Sparks of the 
Butler grammar school has resigned 
to take a position in Malden, Mass. 

Miss Laura D. Usher has resigned 
from the Frederick Robie school in 
Gorham to come to the Cummings 
school in Portland, as assistant to the 
principal in the eighth and ninth 
grades. 

Miss Sallie Clark Barstow, the old- 
est kindergartner in the city, princi- 
pal of the Staples kindergarten, will 
be absent the rest of the year on a 
trip to Europe with her sister. 

Miss Theda C. Dingley of the Gor- 
ham normal school has recently been 
given a place in the Jackson school. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

HANOVER. President Tucker 
started on-his annual Western trip 
March 20 and will return May 1. 
From March 27 to April 9 he will de- 
liver a course of six leetures at the 
Pacific Theological Seminary, Berke- 
ley, Cal., on “Modern Christianity.” 
These lectures will be given: on the 
Earl Foundation, a lecture:hip anal- 
ogous in the West to the Lyman 
Beecher foundation at Yale in the 
East, and it is this duty in particular 
which takes President Tucker so far 
west as California. In his stay on 
the Pacific coast Dr. Tucker will fill 


engagements at the University of 
California and Leland Stanford Uni- 
versity, will preach in San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, and Portland, and will 
attend the annual reunion of the 
Dartmouth Alumni Associat‘on of the 
Pacific coast. 

LEBANON. The graduating class 
of the high school in Lebanon was a 
portion of a party that started for 
Washington on March 29, doing this 
in place of elaborate graduation ex- 
ercises. The schools in the party 
were Keene, Claremont, Lebanon, 
Windsor, Bellows Falls, Chester, Lud- 
low, Rutland, Springtield, Bristol, New 
Haven, and Essex Junction. The party 
numbered about 350. 

On March 9a teachers’ institute 
was held at Lebanon under the di- 
rection of the state department of 
public instruction with the fol'owing 
program :— 

“Expressional Language in the 
Elementary Schools,” State Superin- 
tendent H. C. Morrison; “Primary 
Reading,” Miss Maud Starling, State 
swormal school, Plymouth; “The Cor- 
relations of Language Study,” State 
Superintendent H. C. Morrison; 
“Literature in the Grammar School,” 
Superintendent George I. Aldrich, 
Brookline, Mass.; “The Public Lib- 
rary and the Public Schoo',” Miss 
Luella Dickerman, principal Chand- 
ler School, Concord, N. H.; “Charac- 
ter and Competence,”’ Super:‘ntendent 
Aldrich; “The Place of Nature Study 
in the Public School” (illustrated lec- 
ture), Principal W. H. Huse, Halls- 
ville school, Manchester, N. H. 

MANCHESTER. On the evening 
of March 12 W. H. Walker of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology gave a lecture before the 
Manchester Institute of Aris and 
Sciences on “Mercerized Cotton and 
Artificial Silk.” 

The manual training school, which 
is twelve years old, is highly popular 
and its importance is more ani more 
appreciated. 

The weekly attendance at the pres- 
ent time is 290. There are two ses- 
sions daily, and each session is di- 
vided into periods of fifty minutes 
each. One period is given to draw- 
ing and two periods in the shop on 
wood and metal work. The begin- 
ners’ class begins by drawing the o»- 
ject it is to make. When they have 
drawn the object perfectly they 
take the rough wood and make tle 
object. The first things made are 
joints of different kinds. No matter 
how simple the object is, it must be 
entirely finished; that is, sant- 
papered and varnished, before an- 
other is begun. The work grows 
gradually more difficult. In the 
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more advanced work some of the ar- 
ticles made are blotting pads, brush 
broom holders, card trays, cuff and 
collar boxes, magazine racks, jar- 
diniere stands. In the practice work 
3,000 cubic feet of lumber is used in 
a year, and for this work whitewood 
is used. Some of the wood that is 
used by the most advanced pupils is 
selected by the principal. Some of 
the woods used in the advanced 
classes’ are birds-eye maple, black 
walnut, ebony, mahogany, oak, olive, 
prima vera, red cedar, rosewood, 
satin wood, sycamore, tulip, white 
holly, white maple. 

LACONIA. he city board of 
education has sent out a circular urg- 
ing parents to limit the expense for 
graduating gowns for the high school. 
The matter came to the attention of 
the board through an attempt to sub- 
stitute a trip of the senior class to 
Washington or some other large city 
instead of the usual graduating exer- 
cises. The voard refused to grant 
the request. The board says, in part: 
“It has been the custom for many 
years to have a_ baccalaureate’ Ser- 
mon, reception, ete., by the senior 
class during the week of commence- 
ment; while the board has noth nz of- 
ficially to do with these features, and 
while we do not disapprove of them, 
we do recommend, if they are to be 
held, that the items of expeuse for 
printing, music, and the various 
things connected with these features 
be kept at the lowest possible 
amount. We would also recommend 
that in the matter of dress expens ve 
creations be avoided; that the mem- 
bers of the senior class, especially 
the young ladies, be gowned as uni- 
formly as possibie; an ordinary black 
skirt with white waist, ora plain 
white muslin dress, in any case not 
to exceed $12 in cost, wou'd, it 
seems to us, meet every requiremeit 
and be in goed taste.” 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. At the  forty-fourth 
meeting of the Eastern Association 
of Physics Teachers held at Simmons 
College the following-named officers 
were elected for the ensuing year: 
President, I O. Palmer, Newton; 
vice-president, C. H. Andrews, Wor- 
cester; secretary, W. F. Rice, Bos- 
ton; tredsurer, A. H. Berry, Provi- 
dence, R. L.; executive commiitee, 
G. A. Cowen, Boston, F. R. Miller, 
Boston, S. Peterson, Boston. 

Chairman J. J. Storrow of the 
board of education has this to say of 
the proposed commercial high 
school :— 

“The purpose of this school is to 
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fit young men for a commercial life, 
and particularly to fit them for com- 
nierce, manufacturing, and other in- 
dustries. I don’t suppose we shall 
try to give the young men going to 
this school a special knowledge of 
the steel industry, because this is 
not carried on in our community, 
but, as we all know, the city of Bos- 
ton is the greatest market in the 
world for shoes, and I hope it will 
be possible to give some of these 
young men a training which will 
make them particularly useful and 
helpful to our merchants who are 
engaged in this great New England 
industry. 

“Boston is the greatest wool mar- 
ket in the world, with the exception 
of London, and some of our young 
men ought to fit themselves espe- 
cially for this class of work. Then 
again, Boston, like every other large 
city, is a great centre of distribution 
of dry goods. We have here various 
establishments, great wholesale and 
retail dry-goods establishments, and 
some of our young men ought to 
make a special study of this subject. 
I hope that we can establish a school 
whose graduates will not be obliged 
to seek positions, but who will es- 
tablish such a reputation for knowl- 
edge and usefulness that they will 
be eagerly sought for by our’ mer- 
chants. 

“If this does not come about, Il 
think the school will not achieve 
what we are aiming at. These 
things must all be carefully and pa- 
tiently worked out. I think we 
must begin at first with a limited 
number of young men; perhaps, the 
first year, we should only admit the 
boys who have been a year or two in 
our regular high school.” 

SPRINGFIELD. In accordance 
with a vote passed on October 23, 
1905, at a meeting of college instruc- 
tors of Greek, that a committee be 
appointed to arrange for a general 
conference of tne classical teachers 
of New England with a view to the 
formation of a New England classi- 
cal association, the committee has an- 
nounced that arrangements have 
been made to hold the conference in 
Springfield on Friday evening, April 
6, and Saturday morning and after- 
noon, April 7. Already several hun- 
dred teachers have expressed their 
desire to become members of the as- 
sociation, and a general invitation 
has been extended to all classical 
teachers of New Engiand. 

The Round Table Club, composed 
of superintendents of public schools 
through the Connecticut valley, met 
to the number of twenty-seven March 
26 for luncheon, addresses, and dis- 
cussion. A reception preceded the 
luncheon, which was served from one 
to two in the afternoon. The rest of 
the afternoon was given over to the 
addresses and discussion. President 
Cc. A. Brodeur of Westfield had 
charge of the meeting, and A. A. 
Hardy of Amherst occupied his regu- 
lar position as secretary. The first 
speaker was J. W. McDonald of 
Stoneham, who is the agent of the 
state board of education, who spoke 
on “The Country School of To-day.” 
He was followed by Miss Mary L. 
Poland of Springfield, who spoke of 
“Grading the Country School.” A 
discussion followed. 

SALEM. The teachers of the nor- 
mal and model schools gave a recep- 
tion to the new principal, J. A. Pit- 
nam, and Mrs. Pitnam on March 20. 


GARDNER. Ransom W. Morse, 
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sub-master of the high school and 
teacher in the. commercial depart- 
ment, has resigned and has gone to 
Dartmouth College to complete his 
business education. James M. Mc- 
Namara has been elected as_ sub- 
master. 

Miss Anna L. Bates, instructor in 
English, has resigned to accept a 


more lucrative position in Willi- 
mantic, Conn. Her loss will be 
much regretted. Miss Olive OC. 


Ambler of Natick, teaching in the 
Needham high school, has been: ap- 
pointed to Miss Bates’ position. She 
is a graduate of Wellesley College. 

Miss Alice 8S. Davis, teacher of 
viological science, has handed in her 
resignation. Miss Eunice B. Burbank 
of Longmeadow, a teacher in Abington 
high school has beenclected to succeed 
Miss Davis. She isa graduate of 
Mount Holyoke. 

All of the older members of the 
high school were delighted to shake 
hands with their former principal, 
E. D. Osborne, who came to Gardner 
as manager of his Winthrop high 
school basket ball team. 

A good evidence of the power of 
self control in pupils properly trained 
was shown a few days ago, when in 
the temporary absence of the teach- 
ers at the opening exercises, the pu- 
pils of two schools took their seats, 
conducted the opening exercises, and 
were quietly busy an hour later when 
the teachers appeared. 

The afternoon of March 16 was ob- 
served as Temperance day, and was 
characterized by ‘appropriate exer- 
cises in all the schools. 

It is proposed this year to try an 
experiment in having Memorial day 
exercises in the town hall, where all 
but the high school pupils will as- 
semble, to the number of about 1,400, 
and enjoy a program representing all 
grades of schools and listen to short 
addresses by the veterans. 
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Camp for adults. Maine coast. Tents with 
or without floor; fir or spring beds. Dining 
room in house, Safe bathing, fine fishing. 
Launch, sail, and row boats. $5.00 to $7.00 per 
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disposition and old clothes. 
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CONNECTICUT. 


GROTON. At a teachers’ 
in the Groton Heights school 
March 23, Henry T. Burr of Willi- 
mantic spoke on “Discipline.” 
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For the school year 1906-07, 
the Department of Education of 
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considerable number of American 
teachers for elementary schools. 
Minimum salary, $540 per school 
year of nine months. Normal or 
college graduates preferred. Es- 
pecially good opportunities for 
young men. Full information 
may be obtained by addressing 
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The author says: ‘‘ My stories of the happy outdoor world were written in response 
to the needs of the little children with whom my lot is cast. They were oumareered to 
me by the Mother Plays, and I have striven, though faultily, to keep them true to 
Froebel’s ideals for childhood — Truth, Simplicity, and Purity.” 
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Albert Prescott Marble, A.M.,Ph.D. 


Associate City Superintendent of Public 
Schools, New York City. 


Dr. Marble died in New York City 
on March 25, 1906. 

At the annual meeting of the New 
York Colby Alumni Association held 
in the rooms of the Graduates’ Club, 
111 Fifth avenue, New York, on the 
evening of March 24, Associate Super- 
intendent Clarence E. Meleney, who. is 
also president of the Graduates’ Club, 
of which Dr. Marble was a member, 
announced the serious illness of his 
colleague and paid a fitting tribute to 
the work of this distinguished educa- 
tor, a summary of which is as fol- 
lows :— 

“Albert Prescott Marble was born in 
Vassalboro, Maine, in 1838. He was 
graduated with honor from Coiby, then 
Waterville College, in the class of 156). 
He was a member of the Chi chap‘er 
of the Zeta Psi fraternity. He began 
teaching early in life and has had a 
most successful and distinguished 
career as a professor of mathematics, 
principal of high schools and acad- 
emies, and as superintendent of 
schools. For twenty-five years he was 
superintendent of schools in Worces- 
ter, Mass., and was recognized as one 
of the most eminent of the school men 
of the country, always taking an im- 
portant place in educational conven- 
tions, both state and national, and con- 
tributing valuable literature on the 
subject of education in the form of ad- 
dresses, reports, and magazine articles. 
He is the author of one of the volumes 
of the International Education Series 
edited by United States Commissioner 
Harris. In 1888-89 he was president of 
the National Educational Association. 

“In 1896 Dr. Marble was elected to 
the board of superintendents in the 
city of New York, in competiticn with 
a large number of experienced educa- 
tors of the country. The election of 
Dr. Marble was a credit to the New 
York board of education, and was the 
means of hastening the establishment 
of high schools in this city. Dr. Mar- 
ble’s knowledge of high school work 
and his wide acquaintance with high 
school principals and teachers qualified 
him in an eminent degree to undertake 
the work of organizing this department 
of the schools. This has been his chief 
concern, though he has devoted much 
attention to the elementary’ schools. 
He has always been an intelligent and 
sympathetic advocate of the progres- 





sive yet conservative development of 
the school system. He took a large 
measure of every important problem, 
realizing the breadth and comprehen- 
siveness of its relations. He was not 
easily disturbed by delay, but abided 
his time and was hopeful of permanent 
results. He was blessed with an even 
temper and was seldom ruffled or irri- 
tated by opposition or criticism. He 
always had absolute confidence in his 
associates, respected the opinions of 
others, and co-operated unhesitatingly 
and loyally in every undertaking of im- 
portance. He made friends everywhere 
and was always a welcome guest in so- 
cial and educational circles. 

“Dr. Marble was one of the founders 
of the Graduates’ Club of New York 
city, an organization of college and 
university men representing in its mem- 
bership over eighty institutions of 
higher education in this country and 
abroad. He was, from its_ inception, 
one of the board of governors and the 
chairman of the committee on relations 
with colleges. He was associated with 
many organizations of school men, in- 
cluding those engaged in public and 
private institutions. 

“Dr. Marble has been a member of 
the Colby Alumni Association and one 
year its president. He has been a firm 
and substantial supporter of the col- 
lege on the Kennebec, and has been te- 
loved and honored by all its’ friends, 
He will be remembered with the kind- 
est and warmest affection by all who 
have known him throughout the coun- 
try.’”’ 


- 
a 


Something New in Summer Camps 


Superintendent Mason of Lancas- 
ter, Mass., is arranging a camp for 
adults to be situated on the Maine 
coast for the summer vacation. The 
rates are low and the comfort and 
pleasures of those in attendance will 
be well cared for. 


Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” 
has been used over fifty years by 
mothers for their children while 
teething. with perfect success. It 
soothes the child, softens the gums, 
allays all pain, cures wind colic, 
regulates the bowels, and is the best 
remedy for diarrhoea, whether aris- 
ing from teething or other causes, 
and is for sale bv druggists in every 
part of the world. Be sure to ask 
for Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. 
Twenty-five cents a bottle. 








HE WAS WISE. 
Tommy—“Say, pop, what part of 


speech is woman?” 


Henry Peck—‘She isn’t part. 
She’s the whole thing.” 








cNEELY & CO. 
Msehopis dint eres 


ALL THE WAY BY WATER 


VIA | 


JOY 
LINE 


THROUGH 
LONG ISLAND 
SOUND 

BY DAYLIGHT 


Folders and Information on Request. 
B. D. PITTS, Act..308 Congress St., Boston 
Phone Main 6460. 
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Boston & Maine Railroad 


LOWEST RATES 
Fast Train Service 


BOSTON AND CHICAGO 
St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis: 


AND ALL POINTS 


WEST, NORTHWEST, SOUTHWEST. 


Pullman Parlor or Sleeping Cars on all 
Through Trains. 


For tickets and information apply atany 
principal ticket office of the Company. 


D. J. FLANDERS, 
Pass. andGen’! Tkt. Agt. BOSTON. 
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able even by many who 


all such legislation. 


NIAGARA IN DANGER. 

The President has transmitted to 
Congress, with a recommendation of 
legislation, a report of the American 
members of the International Water- 
ways Commission regarding the pres- 
ervation of Niagara Falls. It would 
appear from the report of the com- 
missioners who have been  investi- 
gating the subject for a year or more 
that prompt action is necessary if 
the Falls are to be preserved in any- 
thing like their original grandeur. 
The water which will be taken from 
Niagara river by the works already 
authorized amounts, according to 
the estimate of the commissioners, 
to twice the quantity which now 
pases over the American Falls and 
to twenty-seven per cent. of the 
average discharge over the falls asa 
whole. On this side of the border, 
these tremendous concessions have 
been given away. The more thrifty 
Canadians have obtained money for 
them; but, compensated or uncom- 
pensated, the withdrawal of power 
for industrial purposes is going for- 
ward at a prodigious rate. 

A GIGANTIC “CONSTITUTION,” 

The example of Great Britain in 
the building of giant battleships is 
contagious. Not only is Germany 
following with the authorization of 
six ships which are expected to be as 
big and as powerful as the recently- 
launched Dreadnought, but the 
United states is taking similar ac- 
tion. Acting upon the suggestion of 
Secretary Bonaparte, the House naval 
committee has incorporated in the 
naval appropriation bill provisions 
for building a single 19,400-ton bat- 
tleship instead of the two smaller 
ships at first contemplated. It is in- 
tended that this colossal ship shall 
bear the same name as “Old _ Iron- 
sides,’—the Constitution—and that 
she shall be the most powerful ship 
afloat. The hull and machinery will 
cost $6,000,000 and the armor and 
armament probably $4,000,000 more. 

—__—__——_¢@. ——- -——- 
THE MAGAZINES. 

—“Gotham in Golden Chains” is 

the title of a remarkable article by 


deprecate 


John Coulter in the National Maga- 
zine for April. The same magazine 
contains three striking character 
studies of famous men: “Joaquin 


Miller at the Heights,” a beautifully 
poetic essay by Charles Warren Stod- 
dard; “Fighting Joe Wheeler,” by W. 
F. Melton, and “A Day with Mar- 
quis Ito.” There are fine stories by 
Mary E. Fitzgerald, H. C. Gauss, 
Rhoda Cameron, and C. W. Tyler; 
and notable poems by Catherine 
Jewett, Ernest McGaffey, Frank Put- 
nam, and Alex Derby. Congress- 
man John F. Lacey of Iowa writes 
about the earliest automobiles. Joe 
Mitchell Chapple’s “Affairs at Wash- 
ington,” Gilson Willets’ “Adventures 
of a Special Correspondent,” and 
Frank Putnam’s “Note and Com- 
ment” afferd fresh and breezy 


—An active person(either 
WANTED sex) to qualify at once 

* for Tour of Europe with 
party. Official Christian Endeavor excur- 
sion. All expenses paid. Trip occupies 
forty-three days from Boston. Sail July 5. 
Address Excursionist, P. O. Box No. 407, 
New York, N. Y. 

















glimpses of current life in many 
lands, both in text and pictures. The 
Home department as usual abounds 
in helpful hints for homemakers, 
Phere are many pictures, 


THE PARTITION OF CHINA, 


Mes. X—“Don’t you find that the 
girl I sent you knows her business?” 

Mrs. Y—*‘No; she makes a good 
many bad breaks.” 








SUMMER 


SCHOOLS. 





University of Pennsylvania 


SUNMER SCHOOL 
Term from July 5 to August 16. 


Instruction will be given in Architecture, 
Botany, Chemistry, English, French, German, 
Greek, History, Latin, Mathematics, Music, 
Pedagogy, Physics, and Psychology. 

The Summer School is open to men and 
women without entrance examinations. 

For information, address Pror. ARTHUR 
H. QUINN, Director, College Hall, University 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 


_ UNIVERSITY OF MAINE 


SUMMER TERM 
Five weeks, beginning July 2, 1906 





Total expense, including board and tuition, 
$30 to $35. 

All work of college grade given credit toward 
a degree. 

All the charms of Maine summer resorts are 
found in Orono. 

For circulars, address 


DEAN J. 8S. STEVENS, 
University of Maine, Orono, Maine 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
SUMMER SCHOOL OF ARTS 
AND SCIENCES 


July 5 to August 15, 1906 


College courses in Classical Archaeology, 
Architecture, Astronomy, Botany, Chemistry, 
Economics, Education, Elocution, Ethics, 
Geography, Geology, History, Landsca 
Painting, Languages, Mathematics, Music, 
Philosophy, Physical Education, Physics, 
Psychology, Pure Design, Shopwork, and 
Surveying; for Teachers and Students. 
Open to men and women. No entrance 

examinationrequired. Full Announce- 

ment sent on application. Address 


J. L. LOVE 
16 University Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 
N. 8. SHALER, Chairman. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The University year is divided into four Quar- 
ters, Winter, Spring, Summer, and Autumn. Ad- 
mission is granted at the opening of each, on Jan- 
uary 2d, April 2d, June 16th, and October rst. 

Graduate instruction is offered in the Graduate 
Schools of Arts and Literatures and the Ogden 
(Graduate) School of Science. 

Professional instruction is offered in the Divin- 
ity School, the Law School, Rush Medical Col- 
lege (affiliated), andthe School of Education. 

Undergraduate instruction is offered in the Se- 
nior Colleges ; and the Junior Colleges of Arts, 
Literature, Philosophy, and Science. 

Summer Quarter 1906, June 16-September 1. 
First Term: June 16-July 26; Second Term: 
July 27-August 31. Registration is permitted for 
the entire quarter or for either term. Full and 
regular credit is given for work done. Special 
courses are offered for teachers. 

For information address 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
CHICAGO - ILLINOIS 























YALE UNIVERSITY 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


Second Session, July 5 to August 16, 1906 
Courses in Anatomy, Art, Biology, Chemis- 


try, Commercial Geography, Education (His- 
tory and pened English? French, Geology, 
istory, 


German, Greek, Latin, Mathema 

Methods of Teaching, Physical Education, 

Physics, Physiology, vB arte a Public 
School Adminis- 


Speak Rhetoric, and 
a . 


These courses are deSigned for teachers and 
co students. Some are advanced courses 
and Intended for specially trained students, 
others are introductory and presuppose no 
specialized preparation. 

In the great majority of cases, instruction 
is given by members of the Yale Faculty of 
the rank of professor or assistant professor. 
A number of eT school authorities have 
been added to the Faculty to give courses on 
educational subjects. : 

About 100 suites of rooms in the dormitories 
are available for students and will be ass 
in the order of application. “—_ 

For circulars and further information 
address 


YALE SUMMER SCHOOL 


135 Elm Street, - NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


The State University 
SUMMER SESSION 
June 18 to August 17, 1906 
~ Large Faculty. More than 100 course: 
Special Courses in Household Science, Physt- 
cal Training, and Manual Training. 
Tuition for the session, $12, 


Among the prominent educators who will deliver 
Prof, WJ. Rolfe, ed open 

rof. W. J. Rolfe, editor of the Rolfe Shak Te. 
Professor F. T. Baker, of Columbia University. 
President L. C. Lord, of the Eastern Illinois Nor- 
= School. 

rofessor S. A. Forbes, of the University of Illinois. 
Mr. Charles A. Bennett, editor of the pr Train- 

ing Magazine. 
Professor Charles A. McMurry, of California, Pena. 
Dr. Emest F. Henderson, of Cambridge, Mass. 

Circulars and full information on applicatiom. 

THOMAS ARKLE CLARK, Director; 
Urbana, Illinois. 


of the South 
UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE 
Fifth Session, Six Weeks 


JUNE 19-JULY 27 
The Best Summer School for Teachers: 








Summer School 


Courses in kindergarten, primary methods, music. 
drawing, manual trianing, domestic science, euthen- 
ics, expression, physical training, nature study and 
biology, agriculture, horticulture, school gardening, 
geography, f ology, physics, chemistry, mathema- 
tics, English, literature, the Bible, Latin, Greek, 
German, French, Spanish, history, economics, seci- 
ology, psychology, education. 

Sixty popular lectures and high class musical en- 
eg oe 1 Meseesd 

onventions o ational Story Tellers’ Lea 
National Guild of Play, Inter-State League for the 
Betterment of Public Schools, Southern Kindergar- 
ten Association, Southern high school principals and 
teachers. 

One fare on all Southern roads. 

No fees except nominal registration fee. 

Board and lodging at reasonable rates. 

For full announcement and special information, 
address rw CLAXTON, 

Superintendent. 














Summer Session of Stout Training Schools. 
Menomonie, Wisconsin 


Seven Courses in Domestic Artand Science. Nine Courses in Manual! Training. Fquip- 
8 


July 9, 1906, to 


ment Unsurpassed. 
ready February 15, 1906. 


Experienced Teachers. 


Address Supt, L. D, HARVEY, Menomonie, Wisconsin 


August. 11, 1906. 


Circular of information giving deta 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 





399 
TEACHERS’ 


FISHER “4c25** AGENCY 


Low Round Trip Homeseekers’ 
Rates via the Nickel Plate Road. 


From Buffalo to the West, South- 
west, and Northwest, first and third 
Tuesday of each month until April 





nge Building. 


LONG EXPERIENCE. PRO?MPT, RELIABLE. 
AGENCY **" wre, CHICAGO 


JAMES F. McCULLOUGH TEACHERS’ AG 


Membership 





eoaeE. 4... roneasmaben Ae uses its influence in securing + «SG 
is the time to register. Vacancies occur right along through the year. 
now good untii close of season of 1906-7. Write for circular and bl: anks to-day. 
fn R ’ AGEN Y 4. SCoOTT & CO, 
BRIDGE 2-4 Beacon Street, 
Send for Agency Manurl, mentioning this publication. 


™TEACHERS EXCHANGE 16 saison’ 


20 Boylston St. | 
Recommends ‘feachers, and Correspondence tnvited 


Boston 





ators, Private Schools. 


Proprietors | 


| 17. For full particulars write L. P. 








| Burgess, N. E. P. A., Old South 
Building, Boston, Mass. 
The advocates of touch type- 


| writing have something to talk about 
| judging from the results of the recent 
| blindfold typewriting contest held 
| at Chicago, March 20-22, in connec- 
| tion with the National Business show. 
At this contest Miss Rose L. Fritz 
| once more demonstrated beyond the 





ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


| shadow of a doubt that she is the 
most marvelous typist that the world 


has ever seen. In this contest Miss 

Supplies Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers in Obtaining | Fritz broke the world’s record in a 

Positions. Send for Special Circular on Free Registration. ; a _ _ | blindfold typewriting contest by 
ALBANY TEACHERS AGENCY, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y° 


writing 4,007 words correctly in sixty 








7 alpatblen  (ailewmes Se *. minutes, beating her nearest compet- 

THE 4s C | E N Cc E DUR EMA H. ee tent he Poona Educotora|itor by 1,543 words. Miss Fritz, 
| who is but eighteen years of age, 

F. CLARK CHICAGO, 17 E. VAN BUREN ST 17TH YEAR learned typewriting from “A Practi- 
5 eal Course in Touch Typewriting” 

" THE CLARK TEACHERS AGENCIES (published by Isaac Pitman & Sons), 


under the direction 
Charles E. Smith. 


of 


NEW 


YORK, 156 FIFTH Ave BOISE, IDAHO the author, 








214 S. Second Street, 


THE PHYSICAL TRAINING TEACHERS’ BUREAU *** tockicra® un: 
Wants and ATHLETIC COACHES, Physical Directors, and Teachers to combine ath- 


Recommends letic work with other branches, for pusitions in 
the best schools and colleges. Established ‘ave years. Our thirty-page booklet contains many 
suggestions for conducting physical training work. 


TRUE TO NATURE. 
Nervous 
| ingly 





Bridge P'ayer (deprecat- 
playing card)—‘I really don’t 
| know what to play. I'm afraid I've 


| 
| 
| 


























Some New Buvoks | made a fool of myself.” 
| Lady Partner (reassuringly)— 
|“That’s all right. I don’t see whut 
> ° “ >...” | : q 
Title. Author. Publisher. Price.| else you could have done!’—Punch. 

Algebra for Secondary Schools . ............ Wells D.C. Heath & Co., Boston. $1.20 
Methode Hénin, (First Year in French) ...... Hénin oe 4 se ‘“ “ 50 | a 
The Mind and its Education............ ...... Betts ID. Appleton & Co., i. eigen 
The Seven Follies of Science ..... ........... Phin D. Van Nostrand & Co., 1.25 FAMILIAR INSTANCE. 
The Management of Accumulations ..... Solomons “6 ss ‘intial é 
Language Readers (6 Books.).................. Baker Macmillan Company, asians “Tommy,” asked tle teacher, 
Dynamic Factors in Education ........... O’Shea 5 oy ve 1.2) “what do von understand by the 
Chemistry of the Proteids ..... Mann e “ > | eer ay 9699 ‘ 
A Manuai of Carpentry and Joinery. caings Riley “ ‘“ “ | word ‘create’? 
The ~ and tae How Magic ..... Bvans Open Court Pub. Co., Chicago — “To make out of nothing.” 
CE > nacusweenns sh ébed cocces o4a Fechnor ss ae es “ phe $6*twe mg : , le” 
Portfolio of Buddhist Art.....................- Carus “ oe “ “ “ a aive -_ = —_ le. 
IEE So" SCOURS con cuwerubetccccesccnse Lee Century Co.,N. Y 1.00 My sister creates a pompadour 
OL eee ree Maccunn E. P. Dutton & Co.,N. Y. 3.00| every Morning.” 
A History of Modern Liberty..... ...........- Mackinnon Longmans, Green & Co., N.Y. — | 
The Siege of the South Pole................... Mill F.A Stoke . Co., N. ¥ Pa i. 
The Childhood o* Jesus Christ.. ..... ........ van Dyke “ “ aug 
The Girlfrom Tim’s Place Munn Lothrop, Lee & Shepard, Boston 1.50 
American Literary Masters:-****........ Vincent Houghton, Miflin& Co., * 2.00 
EE SE CID vn 0 cw csecesncccescee cece Wood L ittle, Brown & Co., “s onal 
The Country Town..... .... .. ... -- Anderson Baker & ‘taylor Co., N.Y, 1.50 ’ . ‘ " 
The Development of a I Pale stine Explor: ition Bliss Charles Scribner’s Sons “6 1.50 f ‘ I | I ( A ( x ( J & 
Immigration ........ ies on Hall Henry Holt & Co., “ 1.50 


ALTON 


RAILWAY 








ONE POINT 1 IN SOMMON. 
Stella—“I see that the President's 
inessage was 26,000 words long.” 
Bella—“How funny; just the same 


as Jack’s last letter,’ ’—New York 
Sun. 


Educational Institutions 


AR eee eee 


NORMAL SCHOOLS 





TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 
the Principal, J. ASBURY PITMAN. 


Sa NORMAL SCHOOL, | 


—__——_——- 
IN THE ALPS. 


“My wife was terribly put out by 
that echo vesterday.” 

“How so?” 

“She couldn’t have the Inst word.” 
—Fliegende Platter. 





 BRIDGEW ATER, 
For catalogues 
BOYER, A. M. 


OTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FRAMINGH AM, M ASS. 
Fer women only. Especial attention is 
called to the new course of Household Arts. 
For catalogues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, 
Principal. 


8s. For both sexes. 
address the Principal, A. G. 














—_—_———_—+,—_—————- 66 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FrrcusuRG, M MIN N “4 
th sexes. For catalogues address A GLIMPSE AT HER PAST. COMING AND GOING 
JOHN ‘G. ‘THOMPSON, Principal. “THE ONLY WAY” 


Ethel—“Tlow did I look In my new 
| ball dress last night?" 


Clara—“Oh, it was son:ething stun- 





r BETWEEN 


UNIVERSICY; 
PU BLISHING? on a 


S 27-29 West 23d St. 


COMPANY @3 e New York. @ 
120 Bolton St.. Room 411 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Write for Catalogues 








tot Price-List, ¢ | Ding. Nobody recognized you at CHICAGO 
| @rst."—F liegende Blatter. 











ST. LOUIS 
KANSAS CITY 
4nD PEORIA 


GEO. J. CHARLTON, Gen. Pass. Agent, Chicago, Tl. , 


} + | 
IN THE DARK ABOUT IT. | 
Tourist—“What a long tunnel this 
is!” 

Brakeman—“This aint no tunnel; 
we're goin’ through Pittsburg.”— 
Life. 
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April 5, 1906 
BOSTON THEATRES. 


KEITH’S. 

One of the strongest and _ best 
vaudeville programs of the entire 
season is announced from Keiths 
theatre for the week commencing 
April 9 The leading entertainer 
will be Harry Gilfoil, who ae few 
weeks ago scored the hit of ‘The 
Pearl and the Pumpkin.” Mr. Gil- 
foil will be seen in the character of 
Baron Sands, which he originally 
created in Hoyt’s “A Day and a 
Night.” He will ntroduce his 
clever imitations. Included in the 
list will be Carleton Macy and Edna 
Hall, in a clever comedy sketch, en- 
titled “A Timely Awakening” the 
Sisters Horsog-Camaras: the Three 
Mitchells, and many others. Harry 
Houdini, who has everybody guess- 
ing. will be retained for another six 
days 

ee 


Nickel Plate Road Again Selling 
Colonist Tickets to the Pacific 


Coast. 


Extremely low rate tickets on sale 
daily until April 7 to Pacitie coast, 
and other points in the far West. 
Tourist sleepers through from New 
England. For full information 
write L. P. Burgess, N. EB. P. A., 
Old South Building, Boston, Mass. 


conniaséiliieasseine tein tamara 

Willie's mother was talking to her 
daughter about the manv enses” of 
snialipex aromd. Willie. overhear- 
ing, said. “Mamma, I never knew 


suitlipox come in cases.” 





T ake the Santa Fe. going 
to the N. E. A. convention 
in SanFrancisco. July 9-13, 
1906. 

\\ Only line under 


one 


oe _— 
. 
A 


‘Santa Fe} 


\ 4 


anagement, Chicago to 

It's the cool way in 
Summer. You travel a 
mile and more up in the 
sky through New Mexico 
and Arizona. 

It sthe picturesqueway 
You may see the Grand 
Canyon of Arizona 

You may visit Southern 
California. 

You eat Harvey meals, 
the best in the West. 


Chicagg© | 
Kans 


a aylr «@ 
, | 


Aa 


oe 
‘g osAngeles “tee 








You travel on a safe i the 
road, a dustless road and ong 
a comfortabl« road e e 
Special excursions on historic 
certain day via Grand 
Canyon personally con- 
ducted. Santa Fe 
The round-trip rate 


Only $64.50 from Chicago 
—$59.50 from St. Louis 
$52.00 from Kansas City 
Tickets on sale June 25 
toJ uly7.1906. Liberalstop- 
overs and return limits 

Ask for N.E. A. folder 
and “To California Over 
the Santa Fe Trail.” 


Address Passenger 
Dept., Atchison To 
peka & Santa Fe Rail 
way, Chicago 


Trail 
| and te the 
Grand 
| Canyon 
O/ 
Arizona 
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AN AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS 


LONG distance telephone does wonders through the teachers’ agency. On March 7, 1906, Mr, 
McDonald of the Education department, who is also member of the board of education 
at Massena, came in for a training class teacher. We called up Miss Jessie Manon of Jordan, 
got her acceptance of the place, and arranged for her to go to Massena with Mr. McDonald on 
the 6:15 train, all inside of half an hour. Three days later Principal Hughes of Gowanda called 
us up toask for ateacher of mathemat- D Ithaca was the man and would probably 
ics. We told him John Powell Clark of ISTANC take it, called up Mr. Clark, got his ac- 
ceptance, called up Mr. Hughes, and were instructed to have him there on Monday morning. 
The superintendent of schools at West Springfield, Mass., came in for a teacher with only 15 
minutes to spare. We called up a teacher in Sayre, Pa., got her acceptance, and he caught his 


train. It takes system to do this sort of work with certainty, but when you TELEPHONE 


have the system, you appreciate the.... 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACISE, N. ¥. 





THE 


TEACHERS’ 

AGENCY 

1302 AUDITORIUM BUILDING 
CHICAGO 

BUFFALO, N.Y 


BREWER 


ESTABLISHED 22 YEARS 
POSITIONS FILLED, 7,500 


BRANCH, 494 ASHLAND AVE 








introduces to Colleges, 


MERICAN °°: TEACHERS’ AGENCY Schools, and Families 


and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 
esses, for every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or 


address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Cc. J. ALBERT, Manager - - 378 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Our Twenty-first Year Book contains valuable information not only about this Agency but 


about schools in general. Sent free to any address. 
70 Fifth Avenue 


Te Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° fifth Ave 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public 
and private schools, and families. Advises parents about schools. Wm. O. Pratt, Manager. 
R. L. Myers & Co., 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU se yers & Co 


Harrisburg, Pa., 101 Market St. ; Denver, Colo., 1543 Glenarm St.; Atlanta, Ga., 12-16 Trinity Ave. 
One of the oldest and best known Agencies in America. 


THE SOUTH AND WEST #85757, sais 


other section. Foreleven years the SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENC 
has done a very successful business in this field. Better openings now than ever 
before. For full iv formation write to CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor, Nashville, Tenn. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. Minneapolis, 414 Century Bldg. Portland, Ore.. 1200 Willisms Ave. 

Washington, D. C., 1505 Penn. Ave. Denver, Col., 40] Cooper Bidg. San Francisco, Cal.,717 Market St. 

Chicago, 203 Michigan Boulevard. Spokane. Wash.. 313 Kookery Fk. ] os Angeles. Cal., 525 Stimson Rk 
Established 1855. 


S C h C [ Mm C [ h 0 r Il os meee JOHN C. ROCKWELL, Manager. 
NATIONAL TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE, LEXINGTON, KY. 


Secures positions for Teachers in all parts of the United States. 
mended. Muny desirable openings on our 1906 list. 
Largest and best agency in the SOUTH. Fifth year. 











The Teachers’ Agency, 





offer better opportu- 
nities for aspiring 





Boston, Mass.: 
4 Ashburton PI. 


ee eeeeeeees + te eens 





Oldest and best-known in U. 8. 








Teachers personally recom- 


Write for free Booklet. 













NEw 
CENTURY 
BUREAU 


bbe. EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE enjoys the 


confidence of teachers and employers because it confines 
itself to Legitimate Business on Conservative Lines. We 
should be pleased to explain our plans to you. 
Address HENRY SABIN, 
Drs Mornsgs, lowa. 






A large proportion of the best teachers and schools use this 
Bureau — they always have good reasons for what they do. 
(Formerly Dixon Educational Bureau) 1420 Chestnut St., Phila. 





MANHATTAN Bupa. 





3 ; + eae nequaled facilities f laci 7 
3 Winship es ere met ease.” — "3 
3 Teachers’ 29-A Beacon St. . . . Boston, Mass. 3 
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Eric Pape School of Art 


EIGHTH SEASON 
Oct. 2, 1905, to June 2, 1906 


Head Instructor and Director - ERIC PAPE 


No examinations for admission to any of the classes. 
Students begin by drawing from the nude and costume 
models as is done in the Paris academies, upon which 
this school is modeled. Fine large studios. 


Drawing, Painting, Composition, Illustra- 
| tion, Decorative Design, and 
| Pyrogravure 


Drawing and Painting from ‘“‘ life,’ separate classes 
for men and women. Portraiture, Still life, Flower- 
painting, Water-color, Pastel, Pyrogravure, Composi- 
tion, Decorative Design and Painting, Practical De- 
sign for Textiles. I[llustration, with costume models, 
Pen, Wash, Gouache, Poster and Bookcover Designing. 


Saturday Morning Class, for school teachers and for 
students unable to attend the school during the week. 
Saturday Morning Class for Children. 


MORNING, AFTERNOON AND EVENING CLASSES, 
SCHOLARSHIPS, MEDALS AND PRIZES 


For circulars address the Manager, 
corner Massachusetts Avenue and Boylston Street, 


Boston, Mass. 
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TEACHERS’ HELP MANUALS 


Paper, 25 cents each; or 5 copies for $1. 


Practical Grammar. 500 Exercises. Edited by Sey- 
mour Eaton. Fifteenth thousand. Contains over 
500 exercises adapted to all grades. 


Manual of Correspondence. Edited by Seymour Eaton. 
Twentieth thousand. A complete course of instruc- 
tion in social and business correspondence; with a 
large variety of forms and exercises. 


Mechanics’ Arithmetic. By W. V. Wright, B.A. 
Thirteenth thousand. Contains nearly 700 problems 
in practical measurement suitable for beginners, 
with answers. 


Easy Problems for Yorng Thinkers. Edited by Sey- 
mour Eaton. Twelfth thousand. Contains over 800 
exercises and problems, with answers, for review 
work in the lower grammar grades. 


Catch Questions in Arithmetic. By Rev. A. D. Capel, 
B.A. Twelfth thousand. Contains over 600 exercises 
and problems, with answers. 


100 Lessons in Composition. By W. H. H. Huston, 
Toronto. This book contains 400 practical exercises, 
and is one of the most valuable works on composition 
ever written. 


Discount on large orders. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 


29-A BEACON STREET, BOSTON 








NATURE STUDY BY MONTHS 


FOR ELEMENTARY GRADES. 
By A. C. BOYDEN, Bridgewater (Mass.) Normal School. 





Mr. Boyden’s articles on Nature Study, which have appeared in the columns of this paper 
during the past few years, have attracted attention the country over, and have been univer- 


sally commended. 


At the earnest solicitation of school officers and teachers, these articles have been re- 
written, fully illustrated, and have now been brought out in book form. 


The purpose of this book is to suggest material according to each season, with a progres- 


sive adaptation to the first four grades. 


The seasonal changes form the thread running through all the phenomena, and the 
children are seeking, in their simple way, to find How Nature Works during the year, fitting 


all its life to the varying conditions. 


The object is not to teach science, but to indicate lines along which children can be 


started scienceward. 


Many scientific references are suggested for the benefit of teachers. 


The Manual lays out only such lessons as have actually been tried with classes of children 


in public schools. 


Boards. 


120 pages. Illustrated. Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 





NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 


29-A Beacon Street, Boston. 





